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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ests will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 


(4) dollars. 


During the past four years these pictures have appearea 


in this paper, and thetr excellence has been universally com- 


mented upon. 


We have recetved numerous orders for elec- 


trotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for the 


purpose of facilitating a selection, 


A new name will be added every week: 


Clara Morris, 


William Mason, 


Adelina Patti, 

Sembrich, Mary Anderson, P. S. aan, 
Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Neupe: 

Trebelli, Rose Coghlan, Hubert r" Blanck, 
Marie Roze Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Dr. Louis Maas, 


Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 


Kate Claxton, 
Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 


Max Bruch, 
L. G, Gottschalk, 
Saeetes de Kontski, 


Nordica, 

Josephine Yorke, Janauschek, B. Mills, 

smilie Ambre, Genevieve Ward, E. M. Bowman, 
Emma Thursby, May Fielding, Otto Bendix, 
Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, W. H. Sherwood, 
Kellogg, Lilian Olcott, Stagn 

Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, Jona : McCullough, 
Materna, Richard Wagner, 

Albani, Theodore Thomas, — 7 Raymond, 
Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, ster Wallack, 
Lena Litth Cc emenneel, McKee Rankin, 
Murio-Celli Guadagnini, Boucicault, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg, Osmund Ti ‘carle, 
Mme. Fernandez, Dengremont, peoeee Barrett, 
Lotta, Galassi, 
Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, Steart Robson, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, ames Lewis, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, cdwin Booth, 
Geistinger, Ferranti, ay T eae, 
Catherine Lewis, Anton Rubinstein, Cap; 
Blanche Roosevelt, Del Puente, Monieg rio 
Sarah Bernhardt, costly, Mrs, Helen Ames, 
Titus 4’ Ernesti, Fulia Rive-King, Marie Litta, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo, Henschel, Hope Glenn, Emil Scaria’ 
Ivan E, Morawski, Louis Blumenburg, Hermann Winkelmann. 





of THE MUSICAL 


COURIER is 


HIS special edition 
dedicated to the Boston and New York Wagner 


Festivals. 


OOR BEETHOVEN wrote works that needed modern 
performers to do them full justice. 


Wagner was more 


fortunate in this respect, for he heard his most elaborate 
operas played in as perfect style as possible. As for Beet- 
hoven, it is said that his grand mass in D was first performed 
in an obscure place called Warnsdorf, near Numburg, Bohe- 
mia, on the borders of Saxony. It was on June 29, 1830, in 
the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul. The solo parts were 
undertaken by two girls—one a daughter of a bricklayer, 
the other of a carpenter, and two men, the tenor, a leather 
manufacturer, the bass, a tailor. The orchestra was com- 
posed of twenty-eight string instruments and nineteen wood- 
wind, brass, &c., with the organ, most of whom lived in the 
Saxon city of Zittau. Now we hear the D major mass and 
the ninth symphony performed by the finest vocal and in- 
strumental artists, and yet not always as satisfactorily as 











musicians would like them to Be. How would the first 
performance of the mass have sounded to modern ears ? 


T Derby, in England, an individual has been arrested 
and fined for- selling there copies of a music book 
published here, which contains a number of songs the prop- 
erty of Boosey & Co,, London. This book is known here as 
the “Song Folio,” a volume gotten up expressly for popular 
use, and which has had a. large sale. Of course, in this 
country, Boosey & Co. had no redress, but the attempt to 
import and sell the work in England resulted disastrously, 
as it should do, to the defendant. That an American pub- 


‘lisher would bring all the law to bear against any misguided 


being who should attempt to sell here English reprints of 
American successful songs may be accepted as certain. It 
is, therefore, a matter for congratulation to respectable pub- 
lishers here-that Boosey & Co. have been able to detect and 
punish the Derby smuggler. This is another argument for 
international copyright. 


ROM our experience and observation of conductors, we 
believe that every composer should possess a metronome. 
Musical tempo-definitions are vague, to say the least, for it 
is very possible for half a dozen directors to take a simple 
adi, vo at as many different speeds, some of which would be 
very perceptibly different. Modern music is so much more 
emotional than that of a century ago, and so much less gen- 
eral in essence, that it may well be claimed that the composer 
only knows precisely how his creations should be performed. 
As an indicator of his ideas of ¢emfpo, the metronome is so 
invaluable, that it is surprising to see it neglected by even a 
few living composers. No director, however gifted, infallibly 
chooses the right speed at which every movement of a work 
should be taken, and musicians know that the majority of 
them only here and there chance to hit upon the exact sempo. 


HE past season of Italian opera at both the Metropolitan 
Opera House and the Academy of Music, has been 
more or less of a failure, whether viewed from an artistic or 
financial point of view. The few star artists we have been 
permitted to hear have, no doubt, given the general public a 
few moments of pleasure, but the little that has been done 
for the art of music itself, and the terrible sum this little has 
cost chiefly the managers and directors of the two opera 
houses, must cause a pang to all lovers of music. Singers 
have warbled as well as they were able to, but the salaries 
they have been paid has been altogether disproportionate to 
the amount that has been paid for other needed accessories 
for operatic representations. There must come a change for 
the manager in regard to the question of salary for singers, 
or otherwise’ Italian opera performances will fizzle out alto- 


gether; but with them, then heaven, the rapacious stars 


also. 


Po ——— 


HE present Wagner movement brings up afresh the 
question of words to be set to music. One writer has well 
said that “as regards the words to which music is to be set, 
the least requirement that can be made is that they shall be 
independently satisfying as poetry.” That such a require- 
ment has been oftener honored in the breach than in the 
observance is generally admitted by all who have carefully 
examined the greater number of opera-libretti. And even 
with regard to songs, not every composer is as careful as he 
should be in the selection of words for them. This careless- 
ness is partly due to the fact that the words of a musical 
composition are so rarely enunciated well by singers gener- 
ally, and thus it comes that the attention of the audience is 
directed far more to the music than words. But this is a 
great mistake, seeing that all vocal music should be based 
on the expression of the words. Wagner did much in this 
respect. 
HAT the Wagner movement is still spreading may be 
gathered from the fact that a branch of the “ United 
Richard Wagner Society of Germany ” has just been founded 
in London, under the presidency of no less a person than the 
Earl of Dysart. The object had in view is to provide funds 
to secure future representations of Wagner’s music—dramas 
at Bayreuth. A commendable feature had in view is to en- 
able poor musicians to attend these representations free of 
cost, money being furnished them for that purpose from the 
funds of the society. So much for the Wagner movement in 
England. In France, Wagner’s reputation is on the increase, 
for there is some talk of giving a whole cyclus of the great 
composer’s operas—of course in Paris. Thus we see the 
baby Italian operas giving place to music suitable for men— 
music that needs intelligence to fully grasp its meaning. The 
music that pleased our grandparents is steadily losing ground. 
It should be blotted out. 


100 MUSIC TEACHERS WANTED.—Apply at American 
Teachers’ Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 


























THE RACONTEUR. 


— eer 


PECULATION has been rife as to why Scalchi 

could not sing at the matinee lately for Mr. Abbey, and 
there has been a well-authenticated rumor afloat to the effect 
that the fair contralto had laid too vigorous a siege to the 
breakfast table on the day in question. 

It has not been generally known, however, what a splendid 
engagement she had with the edibles ordered in her ‘behalf, 
and Zhe Raconteur wishes to enlighten the public so that it 
will not feel that it has been trifled with. 

Scalchi’s course was no passing whimsey, but was based on 
a solid foundation of food that would delight such perennially 
hungry men as Moretti, Lamberti and Martinelli. 

She had her cook prepare a menu that should be a pattern 
for gourmands in future as a light breakfast. First, some 
potted Yarmouth bloater and a bowl of hominy and milk 
started her little white teeth on their pleasant way rejoicing, 
and on top of this she deposited a plate of mock-turtle soup 
in which some shad and shad roes were enabled to swim 
about gracefully. 

Her appetite, whetted by these conquests and the fish anni- 
hilated by a brace of lamb chops and a nice porterhouse steak, 
with able-bodied onions, she tackled a few sweetbreads, 
stewed tripe, and sardine sandwiches, garnished with a plate 
of Frankfurter sausages and sauerkraut. 

Scalchi by this time began to feel that life was worth living 
after all, and had no trouble in getting away with a tomato 
omelet, and some Wienerschnitzel, which exactly suited her 
Italian taste, no matter what was the historic origin of the 
dish. 

Scalchi hummed a few bars of ‘‘I’m but a stranger here, 
heaven is my home,” and her cook was evidently expecting 
the contralto’s translation in a few moments, when she ordered 
at once some partridges and reed birds to enable her to finish 
her meal in comfort and improve her voice. 

The cook was deft and agile, and soon the contralto was 
also ready to polish off her breakfast with a little fruit—a few 
Florida oranges, some fat bananas, a nibble at Guava jelly, 
and stewed prunes. 

Some /fromage de Brie and Neuchatel helped to digest the 
morning meal, and after the coffee and cognac a glass of 
maraschino came in very handy. 

It is also whispered that Scalchi puffed a Russian cigarette 
or two, and then‘declared that she did not feel like singing that 
day. 

Some other day she might feel like doing so, because she 
thought at that time that she might strain her vocal chords after 
her doughty encounter with the things on the breakfast-table. 

Perhaps she was right, 

She ought to know and nobody can blame the contralto for 
sparing herself for future lyric conquests. 

We hope she will be very careful of her voice in the future 
and of her appetite, too ; but her digestic organs seem to be in 
more danger than her vocal chords, 

What if she should strain them, too ? 

Would that interfere with her singing, or would she order 
an Italian dinner as a corrective ? 

If she will kindly inform Zhe Raconteur as to her hygienic 
theories in this respect, he will gladly give space to them for 
the benefit of other singers who have heard with admiration 
that Scalchi sings after breakfast every morning with inde- 
scribable pathos and with real tears in her voice, that old- 


timer : 
* The heart bowed down with weight of woe.” 








Sellier, the opera singer, whom a Paris garroter sought to 
hustle and rob recently, was an exceptionally ugly customer to 
deal with. Not very long ago he was a tapster at asmall cabaret 
behind the opera house. The scene-shifters made it their place 
of resort,.and gave Sellier from time to time tickets for the gal- 
lery. The future tenor quickly picked up the melodies, and 
used to sing them to his patrons over their vin ordinaire. Mem- 
bers of the chorus would come into the little wineshop of an 
evening, attracted by the fame of their musical cork-drawer, 
which at last reached the ears of M. Halangier himself. Then 
came the training, the engagement, the debut, and the success. 
But the constant drawing of corks tends to permanently develop 
the biceps. The garroter was unlucky in his choice of a victim, 
and was first thrashed, and then flung bleeding into the road- 


way. 
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Opera Bouffe Alphabet. 
The famous ‘‘ Angot” will be A, it is plain ; 
And the B is gay Offenbach’s great ‘‘ Belle Heléne.” 
The C is for ‘‘ Chilperic,” sung in all cities ; 
Quite full of effect and adorable ditties. 
The D is the ‘‘ Diva,” in Paris once sung. 
And E’s *‘ Elisire,” eternally young, 
For F there is nothing like old ‘‘ Fleurde Thé,” 
And the G will go well with the bright ‘‘ Giroflé.” 
The H will be Hervé’s ‘‘ Hussard,” by-the-bye ; 
And the ‘‘ Tulipatan Isle” will do for the I. 
The charming ‘‘ Jolie Parfumeuse ” is the J, 
And Lecocq’s ‘‘ Kosike” is correct for the K. 
There’s Offenbach’s ‘‘ Litschen,” to go with the L ; 
And M is ‘‘ Mazeppa,” which fearfully fell. 
The ‘‘ Nouvel Aladin,” by Hervé’s the N ; 
And ‘‘ Orphée” is the O, which has jollified men. 
There is sweet ‘‘ Perichole” on the list for the P, 
And the Q is the ‘‘ Quenonville de Verre,” you can see. 
The R is the pretty ‘‘ Rajah de Mysore,” 
And S is the ‘‘ Snake Charmer,” played here of yore. 
Then Vasseur’s ‘‘ La Timbale ” for T will well do, 
And the ‘‘ Une Devinette” will just suit for the U. 
The ‘‘ Vie Parisienne ” is the one for the V, 
And a ‘‘ Walk for a Wager” the W’ll be, 
While to end the whole list it will quite easy be, 
Because Fioravante composed ‘‘ X Y Z.” 








Music Marvellously Made. 
HIS is an age of wonders. The English physician 


who invented the ammoniaphone to supply an artificial 
Italianized air which would give a bull-frog a tenor voice of 
the highest flexibility has been put in the cool, calm shade by 
a German doctor. At least, so our esteemed relative, the 
New York 7imes, announces. 

This German physician has concluded that the human voice 
depends for quality upon the length and diameter of the 
throat ; and he has accordingly been experimenting with rub- 
ber tubes applied above the vocal chords for the purpose of 
varying the monotony of the vertical and horizontal distances 
from side to side of the larynx. 

In other words, this doctor has treated the human mechan- 
ism as if it were an organ pipe ; the longer the pipe the moue 
tenor the piper; the shorter the pipe the basser the piper. 

Every boy who has played Yankee Doodle with a dandelion 
With a long stem he finds himself getting 
As he 


stem knows this. 
off high C’s like the balls from a Roman candle. 


grows excited and bites off the stem, the boy finds himself at 


jast surely landed in his bass. 

The Zimes has appropriated some of the ideas which we 
advanced before upon the ammoniaphone, and has applied 
them to the new process. This is a case, possibly, of uncon- 
scious cerebratim. Despite this, let us consider what the 
result of this German doctor’s discovery will be. 

He puts in.a long tube, and he brings out a tenor voice; he 
dives down in a short tube, and returns bass first, or first bass. 
If he reaches the first bass in goo: order, he cannot be said to 
be put out on the fly, although his proceeding is undoubtedly 
a fly one. And yet it is not fly if he is on the bass. And yet 
he is not on the_ base; he is in the tube; that is to say, his 
voice is, 

Having thus settled the tubercular theory of voices (although 
tuberculosis is said by competent physiciaus to be hard on the 
lungs), let us show, by plain deduction, what effect this inno- 
vation will produce upon the musical future of the human 
race. 

First of all, it will turn the Eden Musée into a concert hall, 
ora pandemonium. For that purpose, all that is required is 
a'supply of adjustable tubes. As Theodore Hellman intends 
to put in this place of waxed-end amusements a figure of 
Henry Bergh, let him, when he so does, insert an adjustable 
tube in the throat of that philanthrophist. Let it be long and 
thin. Mr. Bergh will then sing in Campanini trills (as that 
illustrious singer sang years ago) of the glory of kindness 
when manifested toward the dilapidated beast and the rejuve- 
nated cat. He will attract a crowd, and do more for the cause 
of cruelty in a day than he has before done in decades. 

Happy thought! Mr. Bergh will then see the advisability 
of giving the cow a tube of her own, and she can bellow the 
sorrows of a poor old cow and take up a collection to pay her 
hospital bills. 

This suggests another idea. Every dog, instead of wag- 
ging his own tail, can now find amusement and perpetual joy 
in blowing his own tube. 

The small boy in the street can take lessons from the dog, 
and then instead of the tin horn, we shall hear the ‘‘Stabat 
Mater,” and ‘‘ Mother, I’ve Come Home to Die,” with varia- 
tions. (This does not mean to die with variations). 

The tube theory probably explains the recent introduction 
of tubes into our horse-cars. They are so long, however, 
that the tones emitted from them when they reach the conduc- 
tor are several blocks beyond the point where the passenger 
desires to stop. 

To return to Mr. Bergh. When he wearies of a tenor 
elegy on man’s cruelty, he can have his tube drawn out by a 
suction pump, and can then substitute a bass. A contralto 
tube may follow this, and then a soprano may ensue. Mr. 
Bergh—or anybody else—might be a quartet or a grand 





opera chorus if he only had throat enough in which to run the 
tubes all at once. 

To produce a choral effect a combination of inventions 
will be necessary, and for this, first of all, a single tube must 
be taken as the basis. Get that placed in the throat and then 
operations may be begun. 

¥et, before the first, that is, before the tube is inserted, its 
construction must be regarded. It must be built like a teles- 
cope, so that by shutting in section upon section the length 
and the diameter of the tube will be subject to control. 

Next, the tube must be supplied with a patent air brake, 
which, in turn, must connect with a clarinet or some wind in- 
strument. The action is complicated, but it can be explained, 

Suppose the tube inserted, and that the individual in whose 
throat the tube has been inserted is standing before a large 
and cultivated audience, the musician has all the appearance 
of Levy on Reiss’s stage. 

He begins to play upon the clarinet. But what a wonderful 
result! Instead of the tones of a wooden tube, we hear the 
note of a human wind-instrument! The miasician is osten- 
sibly blowing his own reed, when in reality he is blowing up 
his own orchestra. As his fingers move over the stops, the air- 
brake connecting with the tube in his throat sends the section 
of the telescopic tube sky-larking back and forth ; bass, tenor, 
soprano and contralto voices blend in harmony, anda glorious 
concert is the result. 

Or this would be the result could the singer get his clarinet 
away from his lips in time so that the instrument would not in- 
terfere with the tones of his voice. 

Any difficulty of this kind can be obviated by hiring a small 
boy to play the clarionet, that is, play the Dickens in the in- 
side of the other fellow’s larynx while he keeps his lungs and 
his lips in active operation. 

The man who works the air-brake should be required, 
under penalty of ten years’ imprisonment in a close cell, to 
eat cardamom seeds before each concert. 

Mr. Gye, with this combination, and with lay figures from 
Baxter street, can afford to take the Metropolitan Opera House 
for the next season without the least hesitation. 





PERSONALS. 


LADY JANE WORSTED.—Augusta Roche, well known in 
various roles of Gilbert & Sullivan’s operas, has been non-suited 
in the suit she recently brought against R. D’Oyley Carte for 
$100, because, as_ she alleged, he dismissed her before 
the term of her contract had expired. The defendant’s coun- 
sel proved that Mrs. Roche had violated the terms of 
her contract by absenting herself from a performance of ‘‘Io- 
lanthe ” without leave or without furnishing a physician’s certifi- 
For such action she made herself liable to be 
Hence Judge Hall de- 


cate of sickness. 
dismissed or to forfeit one week’s salary. 
cided in favor of D’Oyley Carte. 

VON BULOW’s PUNISHMENT.—Dr. Biilow has received 
his punishment for insulting Herr Hulsen, director of the Royal 
Theatre, in being deprived of the title of Court Pianist in 
Prussia. 

SLIGHTED GENIUS.—Because his name did not appear 
in large type on the programme prepared for the benefit of the 
Actors’ Fund, to be given at Haverly’s Theatre, Brooklyn, on last 
Thursday afternoon, Professor Rossitti would not direct the first 
act of “‘ The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief,” nor leave the score for 
anybody else todo so. As he said to the manager: ‘‘ You no 
put my name on ze programme ; I no play.” That settled it. 

VERDI'S GENEROSITY.—Verdi, as was to be expected, 
has given up the pension to which he is now entitled from the 
French Authors’ Society, for the benefit of any poor composer 
whom the committee may believe to be deserving. 

A Paciric Coast StoRY.—The San Francisco Argonaut 
tells this story : In a certain saloon in this city, famed for its 
concoction of an insidious beverage called ‘‘ Imperial Punch,” 
Patti went one day to view a celebrated painting. The pro- 
prietor induced her to partake of a punch, which was borne to her 
by Joe, the Ganymede of the establishment. When she disap- 
peared, Joe reverently took the glass which had touched her 
ruby lips and registered a solemn vow, by Bacchus and Apollo, 
that never again should mortal lips profane it. He twined around 
it festoons of particolored ribbons and suspended it from the 
outstretched hand of a statue. There it hangs, mute witness to 
the memory of Patti’s punch. 

AN Easy TASK.—It is reported that Sir Arthur Sullivan 
will be offered the conductorship of the Birmingham Festival next 
year. The duties then will be rather light from present indica- 
tions, seeing that all the new works will be conducted by their 
respective Composers. 

MAPLESON SECURES SCALCHI.—Col. Mapleson has again 
secured Mme. Scalchi for his future seasons of opera here. A 
contract has been made between them for three years, beginning 
with the next autumn season of opera at the Academy of Music. 

DvorAk’s COMMISSION.—Dvorak is said to have received 
a commission from Carl Rosa to write an opera for the English 
stage. No doubt Dvorak’s style is well suited to the English 
people, as it is clear and melodious, and makes but comparatively 
slight demands on the intellect of the hearer. 

DECORATED BY A KING.—Antoine Hekking, formerly 
solo violoncellist of Bilse’s orchestra, Berlin, after a successful 
tour in Austria, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, was decorated 
by the King of Holland with the Order of the,Golden Lion. 





HONORED IN LONDON.—An American vocalist, whose 
name is not very generally known, Mme. Isabel Fassett, is said 
by the London Figaro to have won celebrity in London. 

Not ONE OF THEM.—Pauline Lucca, contrary to expecta- 
tion, is not to be one of the German Opera Company which will 
perform in London in June and July under Hans Richter’s direc- 
torship. 

A WONDER IN FRANCE.—A musical phenomenon has 
been discovered in France, namely, a certain Glorion, native of 
Brest, who is twenty-one years old, and who is one of the band 
of the Eighty-second regiment at Courbevoie, in which he plays 
the French horn. He is said to possess a voice that has two 
more tones in compass than the rare voice of Alboni, He sings 
the low double C of the violoncello and the high B fiat of the 
tenor voice. All his notes are astonishingly full and equal, al- 
though he himself prefers to sing the low tones. Caron, of the 
National Academy, has heard and judged the singer, and has 
taken him to the Brest Conservatory and placed him under the 
care of Professor Tioy. He may turn out a Lablache or a 
Rubini. 

INTERESTING TO THE DocTORS.—Emile Boudon is the 
name of a human being who is called the ‘‘man-calf.” Z'/m- 
presario, a Parisian journal, publishes a very interesting article 
on this phenomenon, who is yet a full-blooded youth and well- 
formed with regard to all the rest of his person; but his voice, 
sufficiently pleasing, might well proceed from the uvula of a 
lamb. Of course, M. Boudon engages the earnest attention of 
French scientists. 

GOUNOD AS A METAPHYSICIAN.—It appears that Gou- 
nod does not have the greatest faith in his own musical talent, 
for it is reported that he believes he is better qualified to succeed 
in metaphysics than in music. Some time ago, he read before 
certain friends and admirers a study on the philosophy of politics, 
which is supposed to be a part of a large work which he has un- 
dertaken to write. It contains original views on esthetics, 
philosophy, and the exact sciences. After the ‘‘ Redemption” 
we can believe that Gounod is more of a metaphysician than a 
musician. 

WIENIAWSKI'’S CONCERT TOUR.—Joseph Wieniawski 
has just finished a concert tour after having visited Switzerland, 
Germany and Holland. Everywhere where he performed he is 
reported to have created a deep impression, not only on account of 
the perfection of his technique, but also for his poetical interpre- 
tation of the works of his illustrious compatriot, Fred. Chopin. 

NOVELLO’s HACK.—Joseph Bennett seems to be Novello 
& Co,’s literary hack. Whenever this firm buys up a composer 
and his future works, Mr. Bennett is set to write the most fulsome 
articles possible about him in the London Musical Times—No- 
vello’s advertising journal. This was the case with Gounod and 
his ‘‘ Redemption,” and it will be continued when his ‘‘ Life and 
Death” appears. A later instance is that of Dvorak, who is 
puffed to death in this month’s issue of the Musical’ Times. 
Naturally enough Novello & Co. have bargained for all Dvorak’s 
works that are first produced in England. This may be good 
business policy, but it is likely to excite considerable questioning 
in the minds of the best musicians. 








“Dvorak is a man in the prime of life and energy—you 
can see that from the brisk, business-like way he stepped on to 
he platform,” says the London 7ruth. ‘‘ He hasa square Polish 
head, good, wide, not high, forehead, black hair, a close-knit 
frame, aad is perfectly natural and unaffected in his manner. 
Dvorak, wholly concentrated on his work, walked straight to 
a pile of music, and had to find his own score! Why in the 
world the gentleman who makes the long speeches about ab- 
sentees, and who apologizes for Mr. Maas, could not have 
done that I do not know; or has the Philharmonic no librarian 


whose business it is to attend to the music on the desks?” 
—_ 


Emma Nevada's dresses at her debut at the Italian Opera, 
Paris, were criticised. ‘‘ Their scenic inadequacy,” says a cor- 
respondent, ‘‘is due to the manager, who only gave. her the 
stuffs with which they were to be made two days before she 
was to appearin them. She did not dare go to a dressmaker, 
as one of the days fell on the Mi-Caréme, and she knew that 
at such a time her order would not be attended to; so she was 
obliged to work herself, with her maid and a job seamstress, at 
them, and had not finished the wedding-dress until half-past 
seven on the evening on which she appeared. The muslin 
dress for the last act was a confection hastily procured at the 
Louvre, and altered ig a hurry to fit fairly well. The worry of 
the dressmaking bore terribly on her nerves. But she soon 
plucked up courage, and triumphed over every difficulty.” 

(ict cai a 

A letter of the late Richard Wagner, probably his last, 
dated February 11, 1883, and addressed to Angelo Neumann, has 
been published by German papers on the anniversary of his death. 
This last epistle from the great poet-composer’s pen is universally 
interesting, as giving his opinion of the manner in which his 
works would probably be received by the various European capi- 
tals. We reproduce an extract from the letter, omitting every- 
thing that does not bear on this point. He says: ‘‘I seein the 
papers that you are going to Prague and Pesth in March. What 
then? Did you really intend coming to Venice? I should con- 
sider that a most unfortunate idea. Germans and Sclavs—that 
will do; but not Latins and Romans. Belgium is a well mixed 
nation, but in Paris you might have a nice experience. Russia, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, and probably also Hungary, are all 
good.” 
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ORCAN NOTES. 


-— 
Alex. Guilmant during Lent gave a series of organ 
recitals in the Salle Albert-le-Grand, Paris. The organ is by the 
well-known builders, Merklin & Co., the same instrument which 
figured at the Universal Exposition of 1878. M. Guilmant per- 
forms the best works of Bach, Mendelssohn, Buxtehude, Liszt, 
Lemmens, &c., not forgetting young French composers. 
«*s 
The eleventh volume of “Cecilia,” a collection of 
organ pieces, edited by W. T. Best, has just been issued by Aug- 
ener & Co., London. The selected pieces are in diverse styles, 
the collection being an admirable one. It seems to have the 
fault that too few pieces from English pens are included in the 
A ‘‘ scherzo,” by Mr. Best himself, is spoken very well 


of, 
* ° * 


A correspondent to the London Musical Standard 
proposes the following classification of registers: Soft 8 feet 
stops at the bottom; strong 8 feet above ; 16 feet ; 4 feet, 2 feet 
and mixtures; 16 and 8 feet reeds at the top. He urges this 
system as the means whereby a better crescendo and diminuendo 
can be obtained on a great or swell organ of moderate size. It is 


series. 


worthy of thought. 
> ? * 


M. Guilmant recently gave some organ recitals in 
Paris. At his second recital he played in a splendid manner the 
prelude and fugue in E flat and a choral by Bach, an adagio by 
Liszt, Mendelssohn's second organ sonata, a fugue by Schumann, 
a ‘* Méditation” by himself, and ‘ Le Carillon” by M. Reuber. 
At the same time, Eugéne Gigont’s “ organ and improvisation ” 
recitals took place in Paris. His success was very great, his 
improvisations” being especially excellent. His interpreta- 
tions of a canon by Schumann is said to have been remarkable 
for the manner in which it was registered. 

« *» 

An organ recital was recently given by J. V. Flagler 
in the First Presbyterian Church, of Auburn, N. Y. The pro- 
gramme embraced Guilmant's third organ sonata in C minor, op. 
56 (new), consisting of a ‘‘Preludio—Allegro, Maestoso e con fuoco 
—Adagio and Fugue”; the same composer's allegretto in B minor 
and ‘* Marche aux Flambeaux,” op. 59 (new) ; Merkel’s Sonata, 


No, 5, in D minor; a new scherzo by E. Lemaigre, and the per- 
former's own variations on a Scotch air and Festival March. 
Mrs. J. L. Grant and Miss Jessie Cuykendall sang two duets— 


one by Massini, the other by Campana. The whole performance 


was very interesting. 
* ° * 

One of the greatest difficulties connected with music 
is the acquirement of the art of playing a pedal obligato, and the 
greatest part of the difficulty arises from a habit of using too 
much pressure. The best cure for this is staccato playing, the 
stool upon which the player is sitting must then support the entire 
weight of the body. If any greater pressure is used than just 
enough to keep the pedal down, all real command over the pedals 
is gone. This too great pressure is also one of the chief causes 
of the difficulty which amateurs experience in the employment of 
the upper octave of the pedal board. But there is a greater diffi- 
culty than playing an obligato pedal bass, viz., playing a pedal 
solo with a manual accompaniment, the increased difficulty partly 
arising from the melody played by the feet being generally 
above the bass manual accompaniment. The student should com- 
mence with easy hymn tunes, such as Melcombe, Bedford, &c., 
and then proceed to a bass solo by Handel, or the ‘‘ Pro peccatis,” 
from Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater;” this practice is worth almost 
any amount of trouble, seeing that one may be able to play an 
obligato pedal bass who cannot play a pedal solo, but the reverse 
is never the case.— Zhe Orchestra, Choir and Musical Education, 


Stories About Beethoven. 
EETHOVEN corrected his arrangement of “ Fi- 
delio” for the piano. Moscheles used to bring him the 
MS. numbers in bed. ‘‘ When I came in one morning,” he 
writes, ‘‘ Beethoven was still in bed. He happened to be in re- 
markably good spirits: jumped up and placed himself just as he 
was (in his night-gown) at the window looking out on Schotten- 
bastei, with a view of examining the ‘‘ Fidelio” number I had ar- 
ranged. Naturally a crowd of street boys collected under the 
window, when he called out, ‘Now, what do those confounded 
boys want?’ I laughed and pointed to his own figure. ‘Yes, 
yes, you are quite right,’ and hastily slipped on his dressing- 
gown 

** Under the last number of ‘ Fidelio’ I had written, ‘Fine, mit 
Gottes Hilfe!’ On returning my MS. these words were added, 
in Beethoven’s hand: ‘O Mensch, hilf dir selber !’ (O man, help 
thyself !” 

In 1827, when news of Beethoven's illness and extreme 
poverty reached Moscheles, he at once moved the Philharmonic 
Society to send the dying master help. In consequence £100 
was at once dispatched, for which Beethoven expressed himself 
intensely grateful. After his death sundry bonds and shares of 
considerable value were found hidden away in a cupboard, and 
great surprise was expressed among many of Beethoven's friends 
and supporters at the discovery that, after all, Beethoven was not 
so badly! off. 

I have read the whole controversy carefully, and although 
Moscheles and other defenders of Beethoven excuse him on the 





ground that he had put this money away for his heirs, and con- 
sidered it no longer his own, I myself, for the honor of Beet- 
hoven, cannot accept the explanation. I incline to believe that 
he had forgotten all about the money so stowed away ‘‘in an old 
half-mouldy box—seven bank shares.” In cabinets and behind 
wainscots in old houses and vaults such things are still occasion- 
ally to be found, and Beethoven, so accustomed to withdraw into 
his inner world, I believe must have entirely overlooked this ‘‘old 
mouldy box” before, as a man of sensitive honor, which he un- 
doubtedly was, he could have assured Moscheles and Sir 
George Smart that he ‘‘was absolutely without money or re- 
sources!” On my mentioning this to Mr. Furnival, the antiqua- 
rian and Shakespearean scholar, he told me of a still stranger 
case of forgetfulness or hallucination, or both. ‘‘ A well-to-do 
old gentleman,” he said, ‘‘of his acquaintance, worth at least 
£70,000, always spoke of his abject penury, and of not knowing 
where to turn for bread from week to week for want of money. 
He was no miser and not by any means a lunatic, but he labored 
under this fixed idea.” Mr. Furnival hit upon the following de- 
vice: ‘‘ Let me,” he said, ‘‘ draw a check for £2,000 on your 
banker; you sign it; send it up, and see if it is not honored.” 
No sooner said than done ; but the old man merely remarked : 
‘* Well, I suppose I am not so badly off after all.” But the im- 
pression did not last, and he soon took up his parable of penury 
again ; and Beethoven's case may be of a somewhat similar kind. 
—Dr. Haweis, in Belgravia, 








New Music. 








> 
T. O. Mercatr & Co., Boston, MAss. 
Important Facts Concerning a Vocal Education...... Warren Davenport. 


So little is known by most singing teachers of the voice and 
the best method to cultivate and bring it to the highest possible 
degree of perfection, that those about to study singing are al- 
ways undecided what teacher to employ. Teachers may write 
with a certain clearness on the subject, but their scholars do 
not often exhibit the fine results expected from the knowledge 
they claim to have. The pamphlet mentioned above is inter- 
esting enough, and utters several truths. It is undeniable that 
a person who devotes himself to the earnest study of any in- 
strument, is sure to attain toa good degree of success, if he 
does not actually become great ; but as Mr. Davenport rightly 
saysin the matter of studying the voice it is quite a different 
thing, for after some years of practice, pupils sometimes find 
themselves in a worse condition than before they commenced. 
Mr. Davenport does not believe that ‘‘ registers exist naturally 
in the human voice,” and, therefore, does not believe in the so- 
called system of ‘‘ cultivation of registers,” neither does he 
believe in the practice of ‘‘ breathing exercises.” Moreover, 
he believes that when students are learning to sing they should 
sing without piano accompaniment, or any accompaniment 
whatever, because ‘‘ faults that would otherwise go unobserved 
if the attention was distracted by the sound of an accompani- 
ment, are thus easily detected, and the necessary effort can be 
made at once for their correction.” Mr. Davenport does not 
believe in the giving of ‘‘ pupils’ concerts,” and there is cer- 
tainly something to be said against the practice, as critics full 
well know. Mr. Davenport concludes his pamphlet with a 
series of short sentences, classed under the various headings : 
Remarks, Facts, Advice and Questions. Mr. Davenport resides 
in Boston, and claims to have reduced the matter of vocal cul- 
ture to a system atonce ‘‘ logical and progressive.” Whatever 
he may claim, it is as well for us to state that his pamphlet is 
worth being read by all interested in the proper cultivation of 
the voice. 





O. Dirson & Co., Boston, New YorkK AND PHILADELPHIA. 
Third Mass (Latin and English words), 


This mass has evidently been written for ordinary church use 
and from this standpoint it must be judged. There is nothing 
particularly original in the ideas or their presentation, but the 
composer has tried and not without success to make his music 
interesting, melodious and useful, The ‘‘ Kyrie” would not 
have suffered if the accompaniment had been of a more varied 
order, It is tuneful, however, but somewhat too long for the 
subject matter employed. The ‘‘ Gloria” is easy but somewhat 
commonplace, The ‘‘Gratias agimus,” a tenor solo, will be 
liked by most singers. while the ‘‘ Domine Fili ” is melodious. 
The ‘* Qui tollis” does not strike us so well as the ‘‘ Qui sedes,” 
a duet for soprano and bass. This, except, for the continually 
repeated chords used as an accompaniment (and which have 
done service from the beginning of the Mass), will become a 
favorite part of the work with singers. The ‘‘Cum sancto spi- 
ritu’’ exhibits a certain musical knowledge which places the 
composer above ordinary writers. The opening of the ‘‘ Credo” 
is weak, but the soprano solo ‘‘ Deum de Deo” is pretty. The 
voice parts of the ‘‘ Et incarnatus ” (a duet for soprano and tenor) 
are likely to please, but the same monotonous reiterated chord 
accompaniment is present here as elsewhere throughout the 
mass. The “ Et resurrexit{” is quite effective. The ‘‘ Sanctus” 
and ‘‘ Benedictus” appear weak beside other portions of the 
mass, but the ‘‘ Agnus Dei” is a bass solo of some merit. The 
“‘Dona nobis” brings the work to an interesting close. Mr. 
Wels’ Mass lacks inventions and individuality, and a more 
varied accompaniment, but for country churches it will be, 
found thoroughly available. 





More About “ La Vie.” 


OD moves ina mysterious way His wonders to 
perform. ‘‘ La Vie” has become an interesting and pleas- 
ing performance at the Bijou Opera House, to him who does not 
expect too much. The crudities and eccentricities which marked 
its first few presentations have been gradually lopped off, and re- 
touches have been put on in so skillful a way that the opera 
affords an evening’s entertainment now which the pleasure-lover 
should not pass by. 

The secret of all this lies not in Mr. Farnie’s libretto, but in 
the excellent artists in the cast. 

Mr. Richard Mansfield has created a droll, eccentric, laughter- 
moving character out of the thin material afforded him by the li- 
brettist in the Baron von Wiener Schnitzel. This is a character 
study, admirably conceived and faithfully delineated. The make- 
up is capital. Mr. Mansfield portrays well the grasping nature 
of this baron, whose financial speculations are rampant over a 
pfennig and whose greed is on the gui vive for some “ voomans.” 
His song, ‘‘In for a Racket, Racket,” is a little more than 
doubly encored nightly. , 

Mr. Jacques Krueger has attained the glory of a pronounced 
make-up as Joe Turradiddle, He has elaborated his business un- 
til he now surrounds himself with a perpetual halo of laughter. 

As Lord Grand Guy Silverspoon, Mr. Charles W. Dungan pre- 
sents a handsome person, of fine stage presence, who bears the 
part well and satisfactorily. 

Miss Marie Bockel as Florence is vivacious and sparkling. Her 
acting and singing contribute much to the pleasure of the per- 
formance. 

Miss Fannie Rice has toned down her exuberance and appears 
to be learning rapidly good art methods. Her Chinese make-up 
is a highly successful piece of work. 

Miss Blanche Corelli is graceful and has a pleasing voice, 
which she manages judiciously. Her substitution for another has 
proved fortunate. 

With the aid of a drinking song from foreign sources, and with 
the working out of good stage business, and the general improve- 
ment and toning up given ‘‘ La Vie,” it deserves a night's hearing 
—or more—from the lover of light refreshment agreeably served. 

Mr. Gustave Kerker’s conducting contributes no small amount 
to the general pleasing effect of the entertainment. 


“Falka” at the Casino. 
T seems to be a foregone conclusion that any 
opera produced at the Casino is bound to have a successful 
run, This is due in part to the wisdom of the management in 
selecting a work which has “running” qualities in it, and in part 
to the superb manner in which such works are presented. 

That ‘‘ Falka” will have a brilliant run at the Casino appears 
now as certain as any futurity can well be in advance. The house 
is crowded nightly. Indeed, the Casino has grown into such de- 

served popularity that any production there must be seen by a 
large clientéle before it can be withdrawn. 

As heretofore said, ‘‘ Falka” is light, and possesses neither the 
flow of melody of other operas recently given at the Casino, nor the 
characters, situations and movement which went to make them so 
pronounced a success. Yet it has certainly ‘‘ caught on.” 

Miss Bertha Ricci is a pretty actress, whose stage experience 
since her first appearance in ‘‘ The Beggar Student” has been 
remarkably well utilized. She has improved greatly in method 
of singing and acting and is rapidly getting that savoir faire of 
the boards which makes an actress interesting and pleasing. 

Miss Mathilde Cott relly does not have the opportunity as Zd- 
wige which she has often enjoyed. Yet she makes the most of 
the dusky-skinned sister of Bolesias. 

Mr. J. H. Ryley will, apparently, never find another part so 
admirably suited to him as that of Bunthorne. His Chancellor 
and Governor partake of much in common, as well as his King 
Hildebrand. 

Mr. Hubert Wilke is a sufficiently fierce Bolesias. As usual, 
he rather overdoes the thing. It is doubtful if so pronounced an 
accent as his will ever satisfy an American audience. 

A really unique and irresistibly comical character has been 
eyolved from Lay Brother Pelican by Mr. Alfred Klein. He 
deserves especial notice for this clever character-sketch. Mr. 
Frank Tannehill, Jr., is a very good Zancred. 

With that gradual working up of parts which time alone can 
give, “ Falka” will soon be a smooth-running, pleasing perform- 
ance for the devoted patrons of the Casino. 


Philharmonic Club. 
HE sixth and last concert of the sixth season was 
given by the Philharmonic Club in Chickering Hall on 
Tuesday evening, April 15. The audience was quite large and 
intelligent, and had evidently gathered to listen attentively to the 
works selected for performance. The opening number, Hum- 
mel’s somewhat antiquated but graceful quintet, op. 87, for piano 
and strings, was given with more smoothness than usual by the 
members of the club, while the piano part was exceedingly well 
played by Miss Jessie Pinney, who has talent of no mean 
order. Her execution is clear and precise at all times, and her 
mechanical shading almost perfect. In her two solos—Mason’s 
“Spring Dawn” (mazurka caprice), and Chopin's Scherzo, op. 
39, as well as in her encore selection—her many good qualities 
as a pianiste were thoroughly displayed. There is no young 
resident pianist before the public who so well satisfies the 
intelligent hearer as Miss Pinney, and if we have 
(Continued on page 266.) 
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Greeting: 
We greet ye, heroes of a mightier time, 
As radiant ye appear from distant clime ! 
Hail, Walther, and ye gentler knights of song, 
Isold’, Briinhild, and all ye that belong 
To th’ immortal host, sprung from the master mind, 
Whose images within our hearts we've shrined ! 
Thrice welcome to the land your song shall grace, 
Time present, nay, the future e’en to efface ; 
For, as we listen to your festal strain, 
Our souls shall seem Walhalla’s halls to gain ! 
Forgive that mortal hand no arch can span 
Worthy your path to be through haunts of man! 
Oh ! let the magic of your Muse alone 
Our minds so hold, and bind them with your own, 
That for us stand revealed her mystic power, 
A tablet to Azs greatness from this hour ! 
Of him, the master, paint in glowing tone 
Sublimest legacy the world hath ever known ; 
Warm tribute to his bright, undying fame 
Your voices now arouse, till, at his name, 
All hearts throughout the land with joy must thrill, 
With love’s sweet spell and sorrow’s sadness swell, 
Till man the depths of his own heart may learn, 
To brother man in sweeter sympathy turn ! 


But—mid the welcome which we grant ye now— 

How shall we add new laurels to the brow 

Of him, whose firm, enthusiastic hand, 

Whose strong right arm doth guide your chosen band ? 

His task it was—-since Music hoids her sway— 

To lead our nation in her pleasant way ; 

For him, triumphant pzeans far above, 

Shall ring a nation’s hymn of praise and love. 
April 22, 1884. 


H. D. 


THE BOSTON WAGNER FESTIVAL, 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 





thing of the past—the 
We say 


ND so they are over and a 
beautiful days of the Wagner Festival at Boston. 
it almost regretfully, for seldom, if ever, has there been an occa- 
sion of this kind that passed so wholly and entirely satisfactorily 
as did this great inauguration of the great cyclus of Wagner fes- 
tivals at Boston. If it had not been for a little interference on 
«the part of the ever-to-be-distrusted /upiter Pluvius, who sent 
down his unwelcome torrents of water on Tuesday, the second 
night of the festival, there would really not have existed the 
slightest drawback to a most complete success, financial as well 
as artistic. 

That the festival has been a success from beginning to the end 
and that the enthusiasm and interest of the executants, not less 
than that of the audience reached its climax with the final per- 
formances, has been telegraphed to the daily papers all over the 

It remains for us, therefore, merely to bear witness to 
and to give our readers a short out- 
Before we proceed, 


country. 
the truth of this statement 
line of the musical doings at the festival. 
however, to this task, we want to tender our thanks to the excel- 
lent manager, Mr. C. E. Locke, and to his assistants for the 
many courtesies shown to our correspondent, and to express our 
admiration of the fine working order in which they have succeeded 
in launching an enterprise of such scope and magnitude. 

To many of us more egotistical metropolitans it may have 
seemed strange that the Wagner Festival should have started at 
the Hub instead of, as we fancy would be indispensable, at New 
York. But by a close observer the correctness of judgment on 
the part of the management in arranging the initial performances 
to take place at Boston must be conceded ; for it would be just as 
useless to deny that the sun strikes that remarkable city earlier 
than it does New York, as it is impossible not to vouchsafe that 
the former city’s audiences are vastly superior from a musical 
point of view to those of perhaps any other city on this side of 
the Atlantic. In fact, we are willing to concede that we have 
never yet seen in this country more cultivated, more discrimi- 
nating, and more genuinely musically inspired audiences than 
those that assembled at Mechanics’ Hall by the thousands to 
listen to the master-interpretations of the music of the future. 
The vast building, which can easily hold 10,000 persons, during 
none of the six concerts, with the exception of the rainy Tuesday 
night, contained less than 6,000 listeners, and on Thursday, the 
closing night, the audience was estimated at over 8,000. The 
hall itself, considering its large dimensions, is of excellent acoustic 
qualities, and none of the orchestral or vocal effects, may they 
have been ever so pianissimo, were lost to the audience. 

But now to proceed to the performances, about which we shall 
speak in chronological order, and the first one of which took 
place on Monday night, opening with a perfectly magnificent 
rendering of the ‘‘ Tannhduser Overture,” the orchestra of 150 
musicians playing like one man, in spite of the fact that the tempo 
taken by Mr. Thomas was arather lively one. ‘The same may be 
said of the weird and difficult Bacchanale and its chorus of sirens, 
which opens the first act of ‘‘ Tannhduser.” ‘The first three 
scenes of the second act, which were then presented, served to in- 
troduce the three greatest living Wagner singers for the first time 
to an American audience. As Mme. Materna and Messrs. Win- 


kelmann and Scaria, all three of whom are splendid specimens of 


Tekedad development, ‘aetna upon es platform they made a 
visibly favorable and powerful impression and were received with 
a tremendous outburst of long-continued enthusiastic applause, 
and it is but hardly necessary to add that our home talent also, 

| which on this evening was ably represented by Franz Remmertz, 
| as Wolfram, came in for a good share of the reception. 
| Mme. Materna sang the trying and exciting soliloquy of Z/iza- 
beth, an enthusiastic address of greeting to the hall in which her 
long-lost lover is again to appear and conquer in singing, with all 
the warmth and artistic inspiration of which her great dramatic 
endowment makes her capable. It is this magnificent gift of na- 
ture, fostered by careful musical and histrionic studies, which 
made Mme. Materna appear to Richard Wagner the heroine of 
heroines for his female roles, all of which require for their suc- 
cessful interpretation singers who are at the same time perfect 
actresses. And if we have to concede this latter capacity to 
Mme. Materna unconditionally, how much more must be said of 
her asa singer! First of all, her voice is rich, pure and of great 
compass. -She has lost that distressing tremolo which some 
times marred her renderings two years ago, and her tones are now 
solid and steady. To this is to be added the wonderful carrying 
quality of her voice, which even ina pianissimo can be clearly 
heard in the remotest corner of a building of the large size of Me- 
chanics’ Hall. Mme. Materna’s enunciation, a word upon 
which the inventor of the modern music-drama naturally laid very 
great stress, is also exquisite, and each syllable that falls from her 
lips can be distinctly understood, and a slight Viennese dialect in 
pronunciation lends to it an additional charm for North German 
ears. 

The same qualities must also be conceded to Emil Scaria, 
whose solid and resonant bass-baritone voice is delightful to 
listen to. In the lower register, which is decidedly the best part 
of his voice, it also sounds very rich and mellow, while the up- 
per notes, especially when forced a little, are apt to sharpen—a 
defect which became several times painfully apparent to acute 
musical ears during the first phrases sung in the part of the 
Landgrave, but which afterward was almost entirely lost. The 
most wonderful part of Herr Scaria’s singing, however, is his 
grace of delivery—a very rare attribute of a heavy voice and one 
only to be attained by the absolute and perfect mastery of the 
technique of singing. 

Cf Herr Winkelmann, the tenor of the trio, whom Wagner 
chose for the interpretation of his works, we also have nothing 
but praise, though in some respects he does not quite come up 
to the, perhaps somewhat too exalted, preconceived opinion we 
had of him. His voice is strong, beautiful and even throughout 
the whole register, and he has to make no effort to reach a clear 
chest G sharp, or A natural, but we do not think he can sing 
much higher, at least he made no effort to do so when a chance 
was offered. His enunciation also is very good and his delivery 
polished and artistic, but scarcely as dramatic and as full of in- 
spiration as that of his two fellow artists. Nevertheless, he 
seemed to please the public, extremely well, and especially the 
ladies, who always have a little preference for tenors, and was equally 
as well received and as heartily applauded as his colleagues. It 
seems scarcely necessary to add that the first half of the second 
act from ‘‘ Tannhiduser” was given with artistic finish and in a 
manner that must have been a revelation to an American au- 
dience, but the winding up with the well-known march and chorus 
somewhat marred the effect of the whole as Mr. Thomas, for 
some reason or other, took this stately and pompous tone-piece at 
such terrific speed that it required his constant rapping on the 
conductor's desk to keep the chorus together, and thus one of the 
most effective numbers of the programme was unnecessarily 
spoiled. 

The second half of the evening’s musical doings brought a 
splendid orchestral performance of the now familiar ‘‘ Ride of 
the Walkyries,” followed by ‘‘ Wotan’s Farewell from his Child 
Briinnhilde,” excellently sung by Herr Scaria, and the “ Magic 
Fire Scene,” by the orchestra, all three selections being from 
‘** Die Walktire.” One of the most beautifuland dramatic scenes 
from ‘* Siegfried,” the finale of the third act, representing 
Siegfried’s ‘* Wooing of Briinhilde,” concluded the first pro- 
gramme. Herr Wickelmann did justice to the difficult part of 
Siegfried, and Mme. Materna, in her master-part of Brinnhilde, 
simply electrified the audience, who at the close repeatedly re- 
called the two artists. 

Early in the afternoon, on Tuesday, a heavy easterly rain-storm 
set in, which grew in violence, reaching its climax about 8 P. M., 
and, therefore, the vast Mechanics’ Hall was not quite completely 
filled, but the audience was one of the most appreciative ones we 
have ever seen. 


The programme was as follows : 
Part I. 
OO ors kn oC nddehccs ccnver «cress eesecien &-0060uds Beethoven 
MRGED GOR cnc: ovncecccscccosesccccbesdessegs Rheinberger 
German Liederkranz, 


“ Eroica ” 
“* Waldmorgen”’ 


Part II. 
PRINCE, ARM Es cides onidievapee vonesedicoecc Senses Wagner 
Prelude—Orchestra, 
Sachs’ Monologue—Herr Emil Scaria. 
Quintet — Misses Juch and Winant, 
Toedt. 
Finale—Soli, chorus and orchestra. 
The ‘‘ Eroica” Symphony was rendered by Mr. Thomas’s or- 
chestra in so absolutely perfect and impressive a manner that criti- 
cism was completely disarmed. and we can only praise, not only 
the faultless execution, but also the masterly conception on the 
part of the conductor. 
At precisely ten minutes past nine o’clock the German Lieder- 


Messrs. Winkelmann, Scaria and 
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pani filed 1 upon 5 the stage, minthedes 105 singers. They pre- 
sented a fine appearance, and were welcomed with enthusiastic 
applause, and surrounded Mr. Theodore Thomas, their own con- 
ductor. The beautiful and exceedingly difficult four-part song, 
‘*Waldmorgen,” was sung by them with such power and delicacy, 
such pure intonation, light and shade, and altogether in such a 
masterly manner as to be well-nigh incredible in a body of ama- 
teur singers. They were listened to with breathless attention, 
and at the close were rewarded with a perfect storm of applause, 
heartily joined in by the great Boston chorus of 600 ladies and 
gentlemen sitting in the rear of the stage. ‘Thus compelled to 
give an encore, the Liederkranz sang Engelsberg’s charming com- 
position, ‘‘ So weit,” with the same excellence and immense effect. 

Most of the audience rose from their seats applauding and again 
demanding an encore, which, of course, could not be responded 
to. The harmonious and indeed delicious quality of the tenor 
voices gave the thoroughly artistic singing of this celebrated so- 
ciety an additional charm rarely met with. The third act of, the 
was also performed with great effect. Sachs’ 
‘* Monologue ” was sung by Scaria splendidly. ‘The ‘* Quintette” 
was rendered especially well by the five artists. In this Miss Emma 

Juch achieved a great success, the pure sympathetic quality of her 

voice, with its carrying capacity, completely filling the great hall, 

and being distinctly heard above the orchestra, withal blending 

with the ponderous voices of Scaria and Winkelmann, while often 

the lyric voice of Mr. Toedt, and occasionally that of Miss Wi- 

nant, were completely drowned in the ensemble passages. In the 

grand finale the comic cobblers’s, tailors’s and bakers’s choruses 

were very effectively sung alone by the Liederkranz in the Ger- 

man language, the society dividing itself for this purpose into two 

choruses facing each other on the stage. 

Mr. Winkelmann sang Walther’s prize song with immense 
dramatic effect, developing such power of chest notes not heard 
here since Wachtel’s first visit to this country, and eliciting great 
and general admiration. This was followed by the grand chorus, 
‘* Awake,” and the finale performed by chorus, soloists and orchestra 
in most effective style, brought to a close this remarkable and mem- 
orable concert greatly enjoyed by the audience. Neither Mr. 
Thomas nor anyone of the audience was aware how narrow was 
the escape from the serious disturbance of the excellent pro- 
gramme—viz., by the threatened non-arrival of the Liederkranz. 
The experience of that society, and the successful efforts made 
to secure their appearance in time, deserve to be briefly toid. 

The Liederkranz started exactly at 1 Pp. M. that same day by 
special train from the Grand Central Depot, New York, being 
promised that they would arrive at 6:30 P. M. in Boston. There 
was delay at Springfield, Mass,, and they were finally informed 
that their train would not reach Boston until 8:05 P.M. Mr. 
William Steinway, who had left New York for Boston the evening 
before, was telegraphed to and made acquainted! with the delay, 
and the baggage car immediately turned into a dressing-room, 
the experienced Liederkranz members exchanging their traveling 
apparel for swallow-tails and white cravats, each taking his car- 
pet-bag in hand. Meanwhile the arrangements in Boston were 
in effective and experienced hands, Mr. Steinway hiring ten 
large omnibusses, obtaining permission to have them back up 
directly opposite the first door of egress from the depot. A 
bountiful supper at the Parker House was put upon the table and 
a large room was made ready. At 8:05 Pp. M. the train arrived, 
Mr. Steinway being greeted with shouts of delight by the mem- 
bers. Within ten minutes the singers were whirled to the Parker 
House, twenty-five minutes allotted for a hasty wash and supper, 
then emnibusses were re-entered and driven to Mechanics’ Hall, 
and precisely at 9 P. M., when the last bars of the ‘‘ Eroica Sym- 
phony” were being played, the Liederkranz, headed by Mr. Stein- 
way and Richard H. Adams, its president for this year, marched 
into the building, filing on the stage within five minutes after 
reaching the hall. 

At the close of the concert, on invitation of the Orpheus So- 
ciety, of Boston, the Liederkranz proceeded in the ten omni- 
busses to Orpheus Hall, No. 724 Washington street, where a 
bountiful collation was served, a humorous feature of which was 
the centrepiece. This represented a singing society with its 
leader flanked by several figures in various stages of inebriation, 
all made of the claws and shells of lobsters, and due to the in- 
ventive talent of Carl Schober, of the Orpheus. 

The president of the latter society, Mr. Ganslen, made a hearty 
speech of welcome, to which Mr. Adams, for the Liederkranz 
responded by a toast, and all joined in a musical salamander, com- 
manded by Mr. Fred. Steins, of the Liederkranz, and the singing 
of “Ecce quam bonum.” Then several songs were rendered by 
the Liederkranz in their customary masterly style, exciting the 
greatest admiration on the part of the Orpheus and assembled gen- 
tlemen of the press. 

Carl Zerrahn, former leader of the Orpheus, and now conductor 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, proposed a toast to Mr, A. 
Pauer, for thirty-four years leader of the New York Liederkranz, 
to which Mr. Pauer responded. 

The Orpheus then sang the spirited ‘‘ Theresenwalzer” very 
neatly, followed by the Liederkranz’ singing ‘‘ Ich hatte einst ein 
schénes Vaterland” with splendid effect. 

Mr. Steinway then rose and, in a telling, hearty speech, 
thanked the Orpheus for its hospitality. He feelingly alluded to 
the ancient bonds of friendship which had existed between the 
two societies, referred to the last visit of the Orpheus to the 
Liederkranz in June, 1860, which the latter had only now 
returned, after twenty-four years, winding up with a pressing in- 
vitation to the Boston club to return the visit of their New York 
Song after song now followed, given by Messrs. Fred, 


‘* Meistersinger” 


friends, 
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and Oscar Steins, of the Liederkranz, and Mr. Carl Pfliger, of 
the Orpheus. The festivities continued far into the morning. 

The New York Liederkranz is one of the oldest and undoubt- 
edly the largest, and financially, the strongest musical society in 
\merica, and its list of 1,600 passive and 150 singing members 
contains many names eminent in music, the arts and commerce. 
lhe Boston press was unanimous in its praise of the artistic and 
effective singing of the German Liederkranz, which certainly has 
scored a great success. 

lhe first matinee on Wednesday afternoon opened with a satis- 
factory performance by the orchestra of one of the most unsatis- 
factory works of Wagner. This is the so-called ‘‘ Centennial 
March,” written to order for the opening of the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition and well paid for with about 10,000 American dollars. 
As far as we recollect, this is the only commissioned work that 
Wagner ever undertook, and its comparative failure again proves 
the correctness of our recently expressed view against the order- 
ing of works from composers. Of course a work by Wagner can 
never fail to be interesting to musicians from a technical point of 
view, inasmuch as the orchestration and thematic treatment will 
always show the masterhand, but in point of inventive inspiration 
this ‘‘Centennial March” is a rather weak sample of Wagner's 
usually strong and original productive faculty. 

Phe March” was followed by four selections 
from *‘ Rheingold,” in which our home soloists had ample op- 
to show their talents. First of all, in the scene be- 
herich, the dwarf, and the three Rhine maidens, the lat- 
Juch, Mrs. Hartdegen and Miss 
Winant, these ladies sang their very difficult music in a perfectly 
exquisite manner—in fact, better than we ever have heard it be- 
fore and certainly as well as it was given at Bayreuth. Mr. 
Kemmertz, of course, was a little too heavy for the dwarf A /éer- 

but he did justice to the dramatic intentions of the com- 

In the second scene, ** Wotan, beholds Walhalla,’’ Herr 
Scearia, as Wotan, sang excellently, while Mr. Toedt, as Zoge, in 

Loge’s Tidings,” went far beyond our not very high expecta- 
His voice, indeed, is too small to fill the large building, 
He and Mr. Remmertz, as 


** Centennial 


portunity 
tween 4/ 


ter represented by Miss 


pose T 


tions 
but he sang with good musical taste. 
Froh and Donner respectively, also did well in the ‘‘ Rainbow 
Bridge and Maidens’ Lament” scene, which successfully con- 
cluded They were followed in 
the last third of this short programme by the same excerpts from 


the ‘‘ Rheingold” selections. 


‘Die Walktire” that were given on Monday night, with the ad- 
dition, however, of the ‘Supplication” scene between Srinn- 
i/de and Wotan, in which Mme. Materna‘gave the sympathetic 


and heroic part of Ariénnhilde in a masterly manner. 
rhe longest programme of the six was that of Wednesday 
evening, which was successfully ushered in by the beautiful 
Hluldigung’s March,” dedicated by Richard Wagner in 1864 to 
his noble and generous patron, the Kirg of Bavaria. It was 


ollowed by the prelude to Wagner's most perfect music-drama, 
I'ristan and Isolde,” and by the most intense of love duos 


ind finales, that one from the second act of this work. Mme. 
Materna was simply superb as /so/de, and Herr Winkelmann 
vocally also justified his great reputation as 77istan, but he left 
much to be desired in point of dramatic intensity and made a 

her cold lover. Herr Scaria as Aing Marke sang excellently, 
and Mss Juch in the short part of Brangdne was highly satis- 


factory. 
lhe rest of the evening was devoted to fragments from Wag- 
last work, ‘* Parsifal,” a music-drama imbued with deep 
nus feeling and earnestness and which grows on the listener 
every additional hearing. From it were given the following 
selections : First, of course, the Prelude, then the Flower Girls’ 
and Kundry’s “Solicitations,” from the second act, and 
the “Good Friday Spell,” Funeral Procession and Finale, from 
the third act. It suffices to state that Mme. Materna sang 
ndry and Herr Winkelmann Parsifa/, and everybody will un- 
derstand that the renderings were excellent. The lovely Flower 
however, also deserves special praise. The young 
dies who took. the main parts in it were the Misses Hattie L. 
mms, Zelie de Lussan, Ella Earle, and Fannie Hirsch, as well as 
Mrs. A. Hartdegen and Mrs, Minnie E. Denniston, and a select 
orus from the main body of the female portion of the Boston 





Cirls’ scene, 


cl 


Wagner Festival chorus, This latter organization, consisting of 
© select voices, in the Finale, from the third act, gave ample 
evidence that they had been very carefully trained and prepared 
y their conductor, Mr. J. B. Sharland. Herr Scaria sang Gur- 
, Ilerr Winkelmann, Parsifa/, and Mr. Remmertz, the 
music of Am/fortas, to everybody's satisfaction. 
The Thursday matinee opened witha glorious performance by 


the orchestra of Wagner's highly graphic tone-picture, the over- 
‘Flying Dutchman,” followed by the introduction, 
g Chorus ballad from the second act of this same 
The ladies of the Wagner chorus gave the lovely and 
descriptive Spinning Song very charmingly, and so did Miss Juch 

narrative of the ill-fated One of the greatest 
s of contrapuntal writing for orchestra, the Vorspiel to the 
was then performed in a most 


ture to the 


and 


mariner. 


piece 
t 
” 


“ Meistersinger von Niirnberg, 


brilliant manner, and Herr Scaria interpreted Pogner’s Address, 
from the first act of this work, with remarkably fine effect. In 
fact, this was his best effort during the whole festival and the 
cultivated Boston audience was not slow in appreciating it as 
such, and honored the artist with a three-fold recall. Next fol- 


lowed a repetition of the Flower Girls’ scene from “ Parsifal,” 
and the programme closed with the introduction to and Sieg- 
mund'’s Love Song, and Finale from the first act of the ‘* Wal- 
ktire.”” Both Herr Winkelmannas Siegmund, and Mme. Materna 
as Sieglinde were particularly good in this scene. 


4 





| 


| carry out this theory. 


The last concert of the series on Thursday night was the best 
attended one. It presented a superb performance of Beethoven's 
immortal C minor symphony which we have never heard more 
powerfully or more precisely interpreted. It created a deep im- 
pression on the vast and eagerly listening audience. The second 
half of the evening was dedicated to the rendering of the com- 
plete third act of the ‘‘Gétterdimmerung.” It comprised the 
warning of the Rhine daughters to Siegfried, which was excel- 
lently sung by Herr Winkelmann and the ladies Juch, Hartdegen 
and Winant, also Siegfried’s narrative, the murder scene, and the 
noble and sombre funeral march, a piece of orchestral music 
which is of almost heathenish splendor in the unrelenting power 
of its overwhelming grief, and lastly, Brinnhilde’s self-immola- 
tion, which brought out Mme. Materna in her fullest and most 
soul-stirring capacity as a dramatic singer. 

At the close of this scene, there followed a memorable demon- 
stration for Theodore Thomas. After all the artists had been 
twice recalled, the vast audience began to shout ‘‘ Thomas! 
Thomas!” They stood on the chairs, the men waved their hats, 
the ladies their handkerchiefs, and for a time it seemed asif pan- 
demonium were let loose. Suchoutbursts of genuine enthusiasm 
are very rare, and they must be gratifying even to a man accus- 
tomed to honors like Mr. Thomas. He was forced again and 
again to appear on the stage and to bow his acknowledgments, 
which he did, and at the same time modestly pointed to the or- 
chestra, indicating that they also deserved, and he through them 
achieved, such success. Then he retired, and in the same night 
gave himself up to another conductor, the one of the extra train of 
the Boston and Albany Railroad, which brought Thomas and the 
entire company of artists, as also Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of the New 
York 7ribune, and your special correspondent, the only represen- 
tatives of New York musical journalism present at the Boston 
Wagner Festival, safely home at 8 o’clock on Friday morning. 
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An Essay sy Gustav Kopspsé. 





O many musicians Wagner’s music-dramas are a 
I think, however, that this is not the fault of 
It is my purpose in 


mystery. 
the music-dramas, but of the musicians. 
this essay to shory that Wagner’s later works, instead of being 
complex, are very simple, and that his theories, instead of 
being artificial, are true to nature—so natural, indeed, that 
they formed the starting-point of operatic music away back in 
the sixteenth century. I propose to prove these statements by 
a necessarily brief inquiry into the origin and development of 
the opera. My essay is, therefore, an attempt to write a Phil- 
osophy of the History of the Opera. 

Passing over a number of compositions like Poliziano’s 
‘* Orfeo,” which have erroneously been called operas by a 
number of writers on music, though they were merely dramas 
with part songs interspersed, we find that the first opera was 
‘* Daphne,” a drama written by the Florentine poet Rinuccini, 
and set to music by Jacopo Peri in 1597. Peri and several 
other young Florentine musicians were dissatisfied with the 
prevailing torm of vocal composition because it did not offer 
them opportunity to give the true meaning of the words in 
music, without which they concluded dramatic expression 
and, consequently, any union of music and drama was impos- 
sible. Their efforts tended to originate a style of composition 
by means of which true dramatic expression might be attained; 
in other words, to write music which would truly express and 
reflect the meaning and spirit of the text to which it was writ- 
ten. To accomplish this they went back to the Greek tragedy 
for a model, and strove to revive the style of declamatory re- 
citative peculiar to the Greeks. 

This is plainly stated in the preface to Peri’s second opera 
‘*Euridice,” produced in 1600. In it he says that the work 
was written ‘‘ at the instigation of his friend Signor Corsi and 
the poet Rinuccini, in order to test the effect of the particular 
kind of melody which they imagined to be identical with that 
used by the ancient Greeks and Romans throughout their 
dramas.” 

The score of ‘‘ Euridice” shows that the orchestra was 
very primitive. It comprised three flutes which were heard 
in a graceful interlude, a harpsichord, played by Signor Corsi, 
a guitar, a viola di gamba, and a largelute. The players were 
stationed behind the scenes, a position doubtless suggested 
by that of the band of lyres and flutes which, hidden from 
view, accompanied the Greek choruses. 

I said that Wagner’s theories formed the starting point of 
operatic music. If that is true then they must be embodied 
in these operas of Jacopo Peri. Without doubt they are. 
Peri and his colleagues strove, as I before stated, to originate 
a style of composition by means of which true dramatic ex- 
pression might be attained—in other words, to write music 
which would truly express the meaning of the words to which 
it was composed. That is precisely what Wagner aimed at. 
The bare theory of the music dramas which Peri wrote in the 
seventeenth century is the same as the theory of the music 
dramas Wagner wrote in the nineteenth. The difference be- 
tween the composers lies in the means each employed to 
Peri had only a primitive orchestra of 


| seven instruments and was content with a series of recitatives 


in which the voices of the characters were not even combined. 
Wagner had all the resources of the modern orchestra, and 
besides he originated the system of leading motives. But 





these were only means to an end; and whatever difference 
may exist between the means employed by Peri and Wagner 
both started from the same theory—that the aim of the 
dramatic composer should be true dramatic expression. We 
do not, however, find in the centuries which elapsed between 
Peri and Wagner a steady progress. On the contrary we 
find soon after Peri’s time the opera diverted by peculiar cir- 
cumstances from its proper function and degenerating to a 
mere medium for the self-display of singers. 

After Peri, Monteverde and his pupil Cavalli merit atten- 
tion, the former because in his ‘‘ Orfeo”’ (Mantua, 1607) he in- 
creased Peri’s orchestra of seven to thirty-three, and the latter 
because his ‘‘ Marriage of Peleus and Tetis’”’ was the first 
opera in which rhythmic melody was introduced for the voice. 
Neither Peri nor Monteverde had gone beyond melodies for the 
instrumental interludes, The vocal parts in their operas had 
all been written in recitative form. But Cavalli, recognizing that 
instrumental interludes alone would not suffice to atone for 
the monotony of recitatives with a primitive instrumental ac- 
companiment, conceived the idea of elaborating the vocal 
parts. He therefore introduced here and there melodies which 
in form somewhat resembled the aria. But Cavalli still aimed 
in his melodies at dramatic expression. The music was to fol- 
low the words as closely as possible. And the airs come nat- 
urally, and as integral parts of the drama—they grew out of 
the dramatic situation. Unlike the modern Italian librettists, 
the operatic dramatists of Cavalli's day were not obliged to 
say to themselves: We must begin with a chorus, We must 
have arias, duets, and terzets at certain intervals, and be sure 
to close the act with another chorus. And, above all, at the 
the conclusion of the opera, we must allow the hero and hero- 
ine, when in the last agonies of death, to step forward to the 
footlights, and sing a duet to the boxes and parquet. And it 
is proper to say right here, inasmuch as the discussion of 
Wagner's theories later on will be confined to his music- 
dramas, not to his earlier operas, that in focus ‘‘ Tannahuser” 
and ‘‘ Lohengrin” do not differ from the works of Cavalli. Of 
course, the modern orchestra and modern choral effects are 
used to their full measure in the Wagner operas mentioned, 
but I mean that the plan on which they are carried out is the 
same as Cavalli's. We find pure declamatory recitative re- 
lieved, wherever the drama offers the proper opportunity, by 
rhythmic melodies. What I said of Cavalli's music applies to 
“ Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin”: ‘‘ The airs come naturally, 
and as integral parts of the drama—they grow out of the dra- 
matic situation.” 

Had the resources of the orchestra of that time been as 
varied as the resources of the modern orchestra, from Cavalli's 
operas to the music drama pure and simple would have oeen 
but a step. The primitive character of the old orchestra was 
one of the peculiar circumstances which, as I mentioned, 
diverted the opera for so long a time from the line of truth 
as it gave vocal music an easy ascendency over instrumental 
music. In the well-balanced music drama the instrumental 
score must be as dramatic and speaking as the voices—the 
dramatis persove must, as it were, be in the orchestra as well 
as on the stage. It is only by so perfect a union of instru- 
mental and vocal music that we can establish a perfect union 
of music and drama. Such a consummation was evidently 
impossible in the days of Cavalli. 

But Cavalli's successors, Scarlatti, Stradella and Freschi, 
might at least have remained as near the line of true dramatic 
expressicn as he. Instead, however, they elaborated his 
rhythmic melody with greater and greater disregard of the 
first essential of a music drama and invented the aria, the 
most absurd form ever introduced into music or any other 
art, and the form which banished true dramatic expression 
from the opera for well-nigh two centuries. To show its ab- 
surdity, and to prove how contrary it is to reason as 
well as art, let me give an outline of the aria in untechnical 
language and follow it with a poem, arranged as an exam- 
ple in aria form. The aria consists of three sections. Of the 
three sections the first and the last are identical, a shorter 
section in a different key being interposed. This is the sim- 
plest aria form. In the other and more complicated form 
‘* the first section is repeated, often several times, the sections 
interposed being in different keys from one another as well 
as from the first, which, on its last repetition, is generally 
more or less developed into a coda.” 

It is very easy to judge from this near outline, that the aria 
must retard the action of a dramatic composition, just as dif- 
fusive dialogue foreign to the situation will retard the action 
of adrama. Take as an easy illustration any poem in the 
English language suitable for effective recitation. How ab- 
surd would be the effect if the first verse were repeated 
several times in the progress of the piece as is the case 
with the first section of an aria! Take for instance 
‘*Excelsior” and interpolate the first verse between all the 
other verses. Here is a section of the puem as it would read 
in aria form : 

Oh, stay, the maiden said, and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast. 
A tear stood in his bright, blue eye, 
But still he answered with a sigh, 
Excelsior, 
** The shades of night,” &c. 

Then at the end ha’e the first verse generally more or less 
developed into a coda—you would be at the end no farther 
than at the beginning ; the shades of night would still be falling 
fast, the youth would still be passing through the Alpine vil- 
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lage shouting ‘‘ Excelsior” long after he has been found lying 
‘**cold and beautiful.” 

No poem was ever written for recitation nor for musical 
composition in that form ; and the operatic composer in set- 
ting the later verses of an aria to the theme to which the first 
verse was set gives the same musical expression to verses of 
different meaning. This is certainly a violation of the funda- 
mental principle of dramatic music that the music should ex- 
press the meaning of the words. 

With the aria the supremacy of the singers began, composers 
writing music not to suit the word but to suit some facile vo- 
calists, subordinating themselves and the dramatists to mere 
jnterpreting artists. Ofcourse, no true poet would lend himself 
to such productions, Consequently the libretto became more 
and more a “ mere translation of a drama for the composer” 
and finally sunk to a level which justified Voltaire’s sneer : 
‘* What is too stupid to be spoken is sung.” 

This was all owing to the aria which soon became a mean- 
ingless jumble ; for meaningless embellishments were added 
to the meaningless original. Creative genius was becoming 
subordinate to interpreting talent and the result was disas- 
trous. Such a condition of affairs in ruinous to every art. 
When the skillful manipulation of the brush takes the place 
of poetic sentiment in a picture, painting is degraded ; when 
the mere happy arrangement of pretty phrases takes the place 
of soul in a poem, poetry is degraded. In fact, in every art 
when mere dexterous execution dominates over poetic truth, 
art sinks to artifice and trickery. 

To his protest against this degradation of the opera, Gluck 
owes the fairest measure of his fame. He endeavored to, 
and in some respects succeeded, in returning to true musical- 
dramatic expression. 

Gluck has often been compared to Wagner, most wrongly, 
Ithink. It has been said that Wagner's method is but a 
repetition of Gluck’s. This shows profound ignorance of the 
works of both. Gluck did not invent a new form—he knew 
nothing of leading motives—he simply made the best of the 
old form. In his operas there are recitatives and arias just as 
there are recitatives and arias in the operas of the composers 
whose abuses he reformed, and in the operas of the com- 
posers whose abuses Wagner reformed. But the recitatives, 
instead of being connecting phrases to meaningless melodies, 
were dramatically enforced by the orchestra, and the arias in- 
stead of being fitted out with all kinds of absurd embellish- 
ments follow the words as closely as music in that form can. 
But in this he is still far behind Wagner. Gluck was a re- 
former, but Wagner as it were reformed even Gluck. For 
while Gluck was content with the greatest possible expression 
of which the old forms would admit, Wagner, recognizing 
that true dramatic expression could not be attained at all 
with the old forms, invented a form of his own. 

Gluck’s influence did not extend many years beyond his 
life, simply because he did not originate a new form which 
his successors might have elaborated further and finally per- 
fected. Mozart and Beethoven did not depart a step from the 
operatic form as Gluck left it. It may be wondered that such 
musical geniuses should have been content to labor in the 
old ruts without striking out into new paths. Buta little re- 
flection will show that this phase of operatic history is not at 
all extraordinary. To originate a form requires more than 
musical genius. It requires intellect—the ability to formu- 
late and theorize. Mozart was a great musician, but he was 
not intellectual. Beethoven was intellectual, but he chose to 
devote the best of his thoughts to instrumental music. 
Good, conscientious work in one branch of an art is, how- 
ever, seldom without its influence on other branches of the 
same art. So itis not surprising to find Beethoven’s intellect 
stamped on Wagner’s music dramas. In the first place Wag- 
ner profitted by Beethoven's enrichment of orchestral re- 
sources, and, what is more important, we find, as I will show 
when I have disposed of the modern Italian opera, that one of 
his symphonies contains the germ of Wagner's system of 
leading motives. 

The history of music in Italy shows that since Gluck a 
degeneration has set in which has surpassed even that follow- 
ing Cavalli. The principal names which mark it are Rossini, 
Bellini, Donizetti, and, until the composition of ‘‘ Aida,” 
Verdi. These composers claim attention, not because of their 
merits, but because of their faults. Their operas are the 
apotheosis of the aria. To the singers they say: ‘‘ Introduce 
embellishments to suit your voice, and catch applause wher- 
ever you desire, irrespective of the words you are singing.” 
Of course, the singers are satisfied. 

To the musicians they say: ‘‘ We will give you a simple 
accompaniment to strum away at, so that you can cross your 
legs and tell one another anecdotes while you are playing.” 
Of course, the musicians are satisfied. 

To the librettists they say: ‘* Don’t bother about a plot or 
literary execution. Give us simply words strung together, so 
that we can bring in choruses, arias, duets, &c., at proper in- 
tervals.” Of course, the librettists are satisfied. 

The principal object of these composers seems to have been 
to write music which would not disturb conversation more 
than once or twice during an act; and this suits our opera- 
goers. The overture begins; the conversation begins. The 
curtain rises; the conversation continues. A loud passage 
occurs ; the conversation grows louder. A great singer steps 
forward to sing an aria. Some listen; some don’t. The aria 
over, all applaud; those who have not been listening, the 
loudest. 





This can be witnessed during any operatic performance at 
our Academy of Music. Surely music which one can enjoy 
by not listening to it is not dramatic music. Yet the modern 
Italian opera has reached this low level. It consists simply of 
a series of pretty melodies coming at certain intervals which 
are filled up by dry and barren recitatives. During these inter- 
vals all talk as they would during the intermissions at a con- 
cert. When Wagner appeared, Italian opera had sunk to a 
mere vocal concert, at which singers might display their skill, 
To dramatic action there was no pretence. 

Wagner recognized that when the aria had crept into the 
opera it had soon sunk toa mere medium for gratifying the 
vanity of singers. The aria had to be cut out—it was the root 
ofevil. In the attempt to carry out this reform he was met at 
the outset by a twofold opposition: the singers naturally re- 
belled because they missed the embellishments and decorative 
phrases which gave them opportunity to display their powers 
of execution; while opera-goers, as might have been sup- 
posed, rebelled against his music, because it put them to 
much personal discomfort. They had to exert themselves too 
much to be heard. I remember very well once seeing a pic- 
ture in a satirical journal which held up the spirit in which 
people usually visit the opera. It represents a young lady in 
one of the Academy boxes, remarking to a friend: “ Ah, Mr. 
Jones! Whata bore! How lovely the opera would be if it 
were not for the music.” 

Opposition of another kind was also encountered. The 
critics accustomed to hear nothing but symphonies and operas 
with every note of which they were familiar, became unruly, 
when Wagner actually had the audacity to ask them to make 
a mental effort that they might grasp a new theory or to pay 
strict attention to his music, because it was original. What 
business had he to annoy them by formulating a new theory 
or being original? They were perfectly satisfied with the old, 
traditional order of things, and so he ought to be; they were 
not original, why should he be? Now the most objectionable 
person to argue with is one who knows very little, but thinks 
he knows a great deal. The world is full of such people— 
people who worship tradition and forget that genius is un- 
trammeled by traditions because it makes laws of its own. 
Such a genius was Richard Wagner, and it was because he 
trampled down old laws and followed laws of his own crea- 
tion—because, like Gluck, *‘ there was no motive he was not 
willing to sacrifice for truth’s sake"”—that he accomplished 
the purpose of his life—the union of music and drama on an 
artistic basis. Let us now consider how he accomplished it. 
I have already indicated that it was by extending the range 
of instrumental music and by devising a system of so-called 
leading motives. 

In regard to the first point, it may be said that since Beet- 
hoven, the composition of the orchestra has not been materi- 
ally altered. Wagner introduced several instruments which 
had almost become obsolete—notably the harp; and he used 
the tubas systematically ; but in the main, his orchestra is the 
same as Beethoven’s. 

The question naturally arises: If Wagner has not added to 
the instruments used by Beethoven, how has he produced that 
marvelous sonority those beautiful shades of tone-color, 
which have led many to call him the Titian of music? Bya 
simple device. He divided the various groups of instruments 
into smaller groups among themselves. Thus he can have a 
little sub-orchestra of violins, or of any other instruments, in- 
dependent of one another, or through his knowledge of har- 
mony perfectly combined. Consequently, there is a rich so- 
norousness even in the softest passages of Wagner’s music, 
while there is unrivalled majesty in his full orchestra. 


For instance, in the soft yet rich passages for violins in the 
‘*Lohengrin ” Vorspiel, this group of instruments is divided 
into eight parts. The passages are not written for violins only, 
but, as it were, for an orchestra of violins. In his later works 
Wagner usually divides these instruments into three or four 
groups. The same applies frequently to the other instruments 
of the orchestra ; so tHat his large orchestra is divided into a 
number of miniature orchestras. 

“Instruments of noise,” says Mr. Hassard, ‘‘ he employed 
very little. Nothing could be farther from the truth than the 
idea once so prevalent that he revelled in crash and uproar, 
and heaped instrument upon instrument for the sake of loud 
sound. If Wagner's scores require a large band, it is because 
his great orchestra is, so to speak, the combination of a mul- 
titude of miniature orchestras.’’ Such an orchestra is power- 
ful, and yet perfectly flexible. 

I now pass to Wagner's system of leading motives. I have 
already stated that we find its germ in one of Beethoven's 
symphonies, though doubtless Weber’s use of a leading motive 
in ‘‘ Euryanthe” also influenced Wagner. Beethoven, it will 
be remembered, begins his Fifth Symphony with a short, 
vigorous theme, which in the second theme of the first move- 
ment appears again as an accompanying figure, so that it is 
continually appearing in different forms throughout this move- 
ment. In the second movement it is used once as an accom- 
panying figure, while in the scherzo and finale a simple change 
of rhythm gives it a touch of lightness and grace, 
may be regarded as a leading motive, portraying most vividly 
a certain character amid varied surroundings, and receiving 
from them as many different impressions. The situations are 
limited, but they are as numerous as the symphonic form will 
allow. 

The most ready suggestion from this composition is, that if 


This theme ; 





one theme of a symphony can be used so effectively with the 
other themes, there is no reason why in a music-drama every 
person should not be represented by a characteristic theme. 
There is also no reason why the moral ideas and impulses 
which are at work in a drama should not be similariy repre- 
sented, or why the various dramatic situations should not be 
expressed by combining the themes of the dramatis persone 
and moral ideas in proportion to their importance in the par- 
ticular scene. 

Let me illustrate this by supposing ‘‘ Othello” to be the 
subject given for a music-drama. Every important character 
would be represented by a leading motive. According as each 
is taking active part, his motive will be prominent, and it may 
also be heard whenever his influence or the moral idea he 
embodies is at work, whether he be present or not. 

As an example of the closeness with which leading motives 
follow the development of a plot, let us see what musical ac- 
companiment would be suitable to the scene in which /age 
persuades Othello that Desdemona has been false. In_ the 
Italian opera, after a tedious recitative for Jago, Othello would 
explode into an aria, trilling up to the heighths of rage, and 
roulading down to the depths of despondency. There is 


to interpret the subtle influence of Desdemona, 


nothing 


which at first repels accusation, so that O//e/lo yields only 
gradually, and must be convinced by a most skillful chain of 


argument. 

In the music-drama all these circumstances could be empha- 
sized, When remembering Desdemona the Moor is at first 
unwilling to believe /ago; the Othello motive and a faint sug- 
gestion of the Desdemona motive might be hearc. For, 
though Desdemona is absent, her influence is felt. As O¢hel/o 
yields more and more his motive and the Desdemona motive 
would become fainter and Iago’s motive more and more 
prominent. Thus in a music-drama every character and the 
relations between the characters are perfectly expressed. 
The music-drama is, in a word, a drama set to music. 

Wagner was enabled to carry out this system by his grasp 
of orchestral resources. His miniature orchestras enabled 
him to announce as many leading motives as he wished to 
simultaneously, while his knowledge of harmony enabled 
him to combine them into a grand whole so that his works 
present beauty of outline and beauty of detail. He also 
recognized what may be called the human quality of instru- 
mental music. His orchestra is endowed with a human soul, 
human passions and emotions. his bitterest enemies 
admit that he is master of all orchestral resources 


Even 


It has, however, been urged that Wagner went too far in his 
orchestral scores ; that he not only overcame the supremacy 
of the vocal score, but completely crushed it. This is an 
absurd accusation to anyone who has penetrated into the 
spirit of Wagner’s work. There are no arias, duets or their 
like for the singers in the old sense of the word. But 
is a constant succession of beautiful melody—Wagner’s con- 
tinuous melody. 

The singers have no longer the melody all to themselves, 
they and the orchestra, every voice and every instrument 
form part of that great music which rises and falls with the 
action of the drama, standing often in the grandeur of ma- 
jesty and power, sinking again to the depths of despair, fol- 
lowing the mysterious course of the supernatural, floating in 
ecstasy to the heights of human love and passion. There is 
no melody which can be whistled on the way home from the 
opera, or like the arias from ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” are raised to the 
dignity of being included in the repertory of the organ- 
grinder, but there is melody — unceasing, ‘‘ continuous” 
melody. Wagner himself has most beautifully compared it 
to the melody of the forest of a summer's night. It never 
ceases to haunt you, but repeat it or hum it you cannot; to 
hear it again you must return to the forest. 


there 


I have purposely avoided giving examples from Wagner's 
works. I have thought it better to show how his theories 
might be applied to *‘ Othello,” a drama with which all are 
familiar. If I have convinced my readers that Wagner's 
theory is based upon the laws of truth and beauty, I have 
accomplished my purpose. 

Wagner's personal foibles were many, and those who have 
attacked the man have not heSitated to attack theartist. But 
now that he is dead this abuse should cease. Through years 
of distress Wagner stood manfully by what he believed io be 
the true and the beautiful in music and so gave to the world 
all it has a right to claim of him. 








At the crowded Patti matinee the police had great diffi- 
culty in managing the women. They were more refractory than 
men, for the police could not club them, and what is called ‘‘ gal- 
lantry” restrained them from swearing at them. About the 
middle of the first act a dishevelled woman pushed her way 
through the crowd at the back of the dress circle and sat down 
upon the steps. A policeman followed her and said, ‘‘ Madame, 
you must not stay here.” To him the rumpled woman: ‘‘ Why 
can't 1?” ‘' Because it’s against the law to occupy the aisles.” 
‘* But there’s no one else here—what difference can one person 

Before this feminine logic the policeman was disheart- 
** Madame,” said he, ‘‘if you do not go I shall have to 
!” said the rumpled 


make?” 
ened. 
remove you.” ‘‘ Touch me if you dare! 
woman, glaring at him. ‘Just lay a finger on me and /'// holler 
fire!” The officer gazed around the packed house, and pen- 
sively withdrew.— San Francisco Argonaut. 
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RICHARD WAGNER 








URING the Grand Operatic Festival at Bayreuth in 1876, a number of new Grand pianos of the most celebrated European as well as of several American makers had been 

D placed at Mr. Richard Wagner’s disposal ; among them a new Centennial Concert Grand piano made by ‘‘ Steinway & Sons,” ‘Of New York, which from its wonderful 
power, beauty and sympathethic quality far outshone all rival instruments and which Mr, Richard Wagner at once chose for his own private use. 

In the beginning of 1879, Mr. Wagner was requested by Mr. Theo. Steinway to send this piano to the Steinway Central European depot, in order to receive the latest 


invention, the ‘‘ Tone Pulsator,” patented July, 1878. On sending the Grand, Mr. Wagner writes as follows : 
BAYREUTH, March 11, 1879. 


MY DEAR MR. STEINWAY: 
I miss my Steinway Grand as one misses a beloved wife; it is wanting constantly, wanting everywhere. 


in music since that Grand is gone, and trust its absence will not be too long protracted. 
Very truly yours, RICHARD WAGNER. 


I no longer indulge 





The following letter was written to Mr. Theodore Steinway by the great master shortly after the return of the Steinway Grand (now containing the Tone 


| Pulsator) to his home: 
- . BAYREUTH, April 11, 1879. 
MY DEAR MR. STEINWAY: 


Really you ought personally to have witnessed the gratification which I experienced upon receiving back your magnificent 





Grand piano; you certainly would not have asked me to add another word. 
[ do indeed deem it humiliating for so many other branches of art, that this art of building pianofortes alone should so closely 


I know of nothing in Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Literature and, unfortunately also, 


approach such undeniable ideal perfection. 
Music, which—since I have comprehension of same—could compare with the masterly perfection reached in pianoforte building. 


I’rom your communication, however, I readily perceive with what enthusiastic love you seek to attain the incorporation of the 


most “ spirituelle”’ tone into the piano which heretofore had only served as the exponent of actual musical sound. Our great Tone- 
Masters when writing the grandest creations for the pianoforte, seemed to have had a presentiment of the ideal Grand Piano, as now 


attained by yourselves. A Beethoven Sonata, a Bach Chromatic Fantasie can only be appreciated when rendered upon one of 


your pianofortes. 

Although I do not possess the slightest dexterity in pianoforte playing, I delight in being able to do justice to your assump- 
tion of my inborn and cultivated sense of tone. For sounds of such beauty as those coming from my Steinway Grand flatter and 
coax the most agreeable Tone-pictures from my harmonic melodic senses. 


In a word, “J find your Grand piano of wondrous beauty. It ts a noble work of Art.” And with a thousand thanks for this 








new attention, I delight in being able to call myself Your friend, 


| 
RICHARD WAGNER. | 


- > —__—— +o Ome - “pet | 


Dr. FRANZ LISZT 





+STEINWAY & SONS.4 


WEIMAR, September 3, 1873. 
Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS: 


GENTS :—The magnificent Steinway Grand Piano now stands in my music room, and presents a harmonic totality of admirable 
\ qualities, a detailed enumeration of which is the more superfluous, as this instrument fully justifies the world-wide reputation that for 

years you have everywhere enjoyed. 
After so much well-deserved praise, permit me to also add my homage, and the expression of my undisguised admiration, with 


Very sincerely yours, FRANZ LISZT. 


which I remain, 





Extract froma letter from Dr. FRANZ LISZT to the celebrated Composer, Metzdorf, which letter dated Weimar, September 27, 1873, is 
now in possession of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
Pray tell Mr. Steinway that his splendid Upright Piano shone to brilliant advantage at the festival performances at the Wart- 


burg, where, last Tuesday, it served under my fingers as “ Vice-Orchestra,” exciting general admiration. 


Yours, very truly, FRANZ LISZT. 
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FRANZ LISZT. 


Letter from Dr. FRANZ LISZT, the greatest 
living Tone-Master. 


WEIMAR, November, 1883. 


Mr. STEINWA Y: 


Most ESTEEMED SIR—Again I owe you many 


| and special thanks. “The new Steinway Grand is 
| a glorious masterpiece in power, sonority, singing 
| quality and perfect harmonic effects, affording de- 


| light even to my old piano-weary fingers. Ever- 


continuing success remains a beautiful attribute 


| of the world-renowned firm of Steinway & Sons. 


In your lefter, highly esteemed sir, you mention 


| some new features in the Grand Piano, viz.: the 


| vibrating body being bent into form out of one 


continuous piece, and that: portion of the strings 
heretofore lying dormant being now a part of, and 


thus incorporated as partial tones into the founda- 


| tion tones. Their utility is emphatically guaran- 


teed by the name of the inventor. 


Owing to my ignorance of the mechanism of 


| piano construction, I can but praise the magnificent 


| result in the “ volume and quality of sound.” 


In relation to the use of your welcome tone- 


| sustaining pedal, I inclose two examples: “ Danse 


des Sylphes,” by Berlioz, and No. 3 of my “ Con- 
solations.” 

I have to-day noted down only the introductory 
bars of both pieces, with this proviso, that, if 
you desire it, I shall gladly complete the whole 
transcription, with exact adaptation of your tone- 
sustaining pedal. 


Very respectfully and gratefully, 


F. LISZT. 





(TRANSLATION.) 


The Berlioz score not being in my possession 
to-day, I will quote the “Syl/phs’ Dance” motif 
from memory, Should you, however, desire it, 
highly esteemed Mr. Steinway, I will gladly tran- 
scribe the whole piece in full, with adaptation of 
the tone-sustaining pedal, and also No. 3 of my 


“« Consolations.” 


In my opinion, the aforesaid pedal should not be 
too frequently employed, but will be of excellent 
effect, notably in subdued pzano passages. 


F. LISZT, 


Weimar. 
NOVEMBER, 1883. 
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ought to say in her disfavor it relates rather toa lack of lofty and 
deep expression, than to technical inability or refined execution. 
Her touch is admirable, whether in loud or soft passages, and she 
made the piano sound as well as it could possibly sound in the 
hands of anybody. She plays easily even in forte passages, 
which naturally bespeaks self-possession and mastery over all ordi- 
nary technical difficulties. In short, Miss Pinney deserves to be 
heard much oftener than she is, and will no doubt in the future 
make a great reputation for herself. When she interpretetd Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Concerto” in A minor in Steinway Hall some months 
ago, her success was as emphatic as it was on the occasion under 


notice. 

Following the wise and praiseworthy plan of performing new 
works by resident composers, the Philharmonic Club, at this con- 
cert, presented an ‘‘andante” and ‘‘scherzo” by Dr. F. L. 
Ritter, composed for and dedicated to the club. The ‘‘ andante” 
has a good opening subject, capable of much better development 
than was accorded it by Dr. Ritter. The ‘‘ scherzo” is quite 
well written, but lacks continuity of thought. Still, these two 
movements are about as excellently written as anything we have 
heard from Dr. Ritter’s pen, and will, no doubt, be heard else- 
where with the same pleasure and appreciation as they were on 
the evening in question. The club gave Heinrich Hoffman's 
character piece, ‘‘In the Sunshine,” with commendable spirit, 
and were heartily and deservedly applauded for their effort. 

The concluding number on the programme was Beethoven's 
quartet in F minor, op. 95, which received a more finished and 
smooth rendering than usual, and left the impression on those in 
attendance that practice together begins to show improvement in 
many respects. 

The next season's concerts will be awaited with pleasure, and it 
is to be hoped that the same broad policy will prevail in the 
make-up of the programmes that has been conspicuous in the 
season just brought to a comparatively brilliant and satisfactory 


close. 





Concert of the Wetzler Children. 
HE very gifted musical prodigies, Minnie and 
Herman Wetzler, gave a concert at Steinway Hall on last 
Friday night, and drew quite a full house. _ This is very pleasant 
to relate, as the money thus gained is to aid in the future artistic 
development of the children, who, later on, are to be sent to Ger- 
many. Miss Minnie, a young lady of about eight or nine sum- 
mers, essayed the last movement of Mendelssohn’s G minor con- 
certo and two ‘‘ Songs without Words ” by Mendelssohn with fair 
success, and gives great promise for future greatness. The boy, 
Herman, however, is far in advance of his sister, whose senior 
he also is by two or three years. He playetl on the piano with good 
technique and nice touch and phrasing a Prelude in G minor by 
Bach, Chopin's E flat Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2, and Mendelssohn’s 
** Spinning Song,” as also the second and third movements from 
Safnt-Saéns’s G minor concerto, which he recently also has inter- 





, 


preted under Theodore Thomas with the orchestra. 

Master Wetzler’s violin performances, however, were somewhat 
less satisfactory, and we would advise those who superintend the 
lad's future musical studies to let him devote himself exclusively 
to the piano, for which he seems better endowed, than to divide 
his musical efforts. It goes without saying that both the chil- 
dren were enthusiastically applauded, and furthermore, they re- 
ceived valuable presents in the shape of books, flowers and can- 
dies, all of which was very nice, as it tends to their encour- 
agement 

The vocal assistance at this concert was rendered by Miss 
Agnes B. Huntington, contralto, and Mr, Max Heinrich, bass. 
The former was in better voice than we have hitherto heard her 
in public, and consequently her singing of ‘‘ Non piu mesta,” by 
Rossini, and of the ‘‘ Aria della Cieca,” from Ponchielli’s ‘‘ Gio- 
conda,” was highly enjoyable, and she was deservedly applauded 
and both times encored. Mr. Max Heinrich sang two songs by 
Hatton and Molloy, and later on an aria from Mozart's ‘‘II Se- 
raglio,” with his accustomed good taste and expression, and as 
his voice is of a very agreeable quality he could not fail being 
successful. Mr. Max Liebling was the accompanist of the even- 
ing and acquitted himself creditably of his multifarious task. 





German Liederkranz Concert. 
HE Liederkranz gave its last grand concert of the 
season at Steinway Hall, April 20, their own beautiful hall 
on Fifty-eighth street being far too small to hold even one-half of 
the members to whom admission was limited and their ladies. 
The change was a very wise one, for an audience of over 3,000 
persons crowded Steinway Hall to its utmost capacity, many 
hundreds of people baving to stand throughout the performances. 

The programme was equal in grandeur to that of any concert 
ever given in New York, Frau Materna, Herr Winkelmann, Herr 
Scaria, Miss Juch, and Mr: Max Heinrich, assisting as soloists, 
together with the full chorus of the Liederkranz, and Theodore 
‘Vhomas's orchestra of ninety musicians. 

The stage presented a beautiful appearance and as the chorus 
remained seated on the stage, only rising when they sang, not the 
slightest thing occurred to mar the performance throughout the 
evening. 

After Wagner's “Huldigungs” March was executed by the 
orchestra with wonted excellence, Miss Emma Juch and Herr 
Winkelmann appeared on the stage, being greeted with hearty ap- 
plause, and sang Josef Sucher's beautiful composition, ‘‘ Wald- 
friiulein" (forest nymph), together with the full chorus and or- 





chestra. Both soloists literally carried the audience by storm, 
Miss Juch’s pure sympathetic voice blending to perfection with 
the ponderous voice of Herr Winkelmann, their renditions of 
their solos and ensemble singing being highly dramatic. The 
chorus also sang very finely. Both artists were again and again 
recalled, Steinway Hall having by this time become so crowded 
that a beautiful stand of flowers intended for Miss Juch could not 
be brought to her in time. 

After the performance of the ‘‘Coriolan” overture by the or- 
chestra, the male chorus rose and under Mr. Thomas's leadership 
sang Rheinberger’s ‘‘ Waldmorgen” in magnificent style. Being 
pressed by endless applause to an encore, they responded with a 
brief but charming chorus, again sung to perfection. 

Frau Materna and Herr Winkelmann then gave the grand duo, 
**Zu neuen Thaten,” from Wagner's ‘* Gétterdimmerung,” with 
indescribable excellence and dramatic effect, being the climax of 
the evening, and rousing the enthusiasm of the musical audience 
to the highest pitch. 

Part II. opened with the prelude from the ‘‘ Meistersinger,”’ 
followed by ‘‘ Pogner’s Address,” sung by Herr Emil Scaria with 
immense effect, the splendid acoustic qualities of Steinway Hall 
making it far more advantageous to this celebrated singer than 
his singing of the same composition at the Philharmonic Concert, 
in the Academy of Music. 

Selections from the third act of Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” in 
which Frau Materna sang Elizabeth’s Prayer, Mr. Max Heinrich 
the Romanza to the Evening Star, and the Leiderkranz the Pil- 
grim Chorus, brought this remarkable concert to a successful 
close, every number of the programme gaving been executed in 
the highest artistic style. 

A charming reunion of the Liederkranz, at its own hall on 
Fifty-eighth street, took place after the concert, lasting far into 
the morning. 








Concert of the Philharmonic Society. 
OTH at the public rehearsal for the last concert 
of the present season of the Philharmonic Society and at the 
concert itself given on Saturday evening, the capacious Academy 
of Music was crowded with eager listeners. The programme 
was an excellent one, and opened with Schubert's beautiful C 
major symphony, which, by the way, also was on the Philharmonic 
Society's closing programme of two years ago. The performance 
of this noble work, the ‘‘heavenly length” of which had been 
somewhat clipped by the abolition of each and every repetition 
even in the scherzo, would have been a highly satisfactory one had 
not Mr. Theodore Thomas seen fit to hurry the last two move- 
ments to such a break-neck speed that through it they lost some 
of their inherent beauty, and the finale absolutely sounded like a 
galop. Considering the technical difficuities of these movements 
and the rapidity of the tempo chosen, the performance by the 
Philharmonic orchestra must be called wonderful. The other or- 
chestral numbers were the very béautiful ‘‘ Sakuntala” overture 
by C. Goldmark and Wagner's ‘’ Meistersinger” prelude. The 
latter went just as splendidly as it did in Boston, and the former, 
if a slight error in the beginning of the work be overlooked, also 
gave fullest satisfaction. 

The soloist of this concert was Herr Emil Scaria, about whom 
particulars will be found in our report of the Boston Wagner 
Festival. He repeated his success with Pogner’s address from 
the *‘ Meistersinger” also before a New York audience, and, 
furthermore, gave a highly dramatic rendering of the beautiful 
aria, ‘* Wo berg, ich mich ?” from Weber's ‘‘ Euryanthe,” which, 
however, he sang in B minor, instead of as written, in C minor, 
It is hardly necessary to state that the excellent artist was hearti- 
ly received by our appreciative Philharmonic public and that he 
was repeatedly recalled after both of his selections, but especially 
so after the address from the ‘‘ Meistersinger,” which pleased 
the audience immensely. 


and Mrs. Henschel’s Song 


Recital. 

R. AND MRS. GEORG HENSCHEL gave 
their third and final song recital in Chickering Hall on 
Friday evening, the 18th. The audience was much larger than 
at the second concert, and even more enthusiastic. The first 
number on the interesting programme was a love duet between 
Petruchio and Katherine, from Goetz’s opera, “The Taming of 
the Shrew.” Although well interpreted, the music did not alto- 
gether impress us as favorably as we expected. There is much 
that is ordinary both in the voice parts and in the accompani- 
ment, and it is doubtful whether on the stage it would be at all 
effective. It appears more of a concert than dramatic piece. 
Mr. Henschel’s rendering of the six songs from Schubert’s ‘* Die 
Schoene Muellerin” and the five songs from the same composer’s 
‘* Die Winterreise” was characterized by the intelligence and 
musicianly feeling which he is acknowledged to possess. If some 
fault be found with the quality of his voice, especially with regard 
to the upper register, this defect is atoned for by the general 
excellencies of his delivery and the praiseworthy manner in which 
he accompanies. In short, he enters into the spirit of each com- 
position. Mrs. Henschel sang a song by Widor, not very taking, 
one by Liszt, a peculiar and effective tone-picture; one by Isouard, 
a bright but rather weak piece, and four vocal compositions by 
Mr. Henschel himself, of which the ‘‘ Arabian Song” is by far 
the most original and characteristic work we have yet heard from 
Mr. Henschel’s pen. Not only is the main idea full of color, but 
the development is logical and effective. The ‘‘ Maiden’s La- 








Mr. 





ment” opens with an imitation passage in unison, and is beauti- 
fully written, if not very original, while the ‘‘ Bird in yon forest 
green” pleases, on account of the clever treatment of the text. 
“Oh, fair is my lass,” is more commonplace but musicianly 
withal. Two duets, in canon form in the octave, by Mr. Hen- 
schel, were also given and with much success. They were the 
now familiar ‘‘O that we two were Maying,” and ‘‘ Kein Feuer, 
Keine Kohle.” The latter was encored, although by no means 
so valuable a work as the former. 

The concert concluded with a spirited rendering of the duet for 
Norina and Dr, Malatesta, from Donizetti’s ‘‘ Don Pasquale.” 
Of course, Mrs. Henschel was heartily applauded in her solo 
selections. The concert was in every way enjoyable. 








Wagner Programmes. 





Thursday Evening. 
I. Centennial Exhibition March. 


II. Tristan and Isolde. (a). Vorspiel, Act. 1. (4), Love Duo and Finale. 


SI Backs ance suswonupensebegeentnss os chia vere sehtee Herr Winkelmann 
NR aks nanadasonaranssiinbhinshasnbhasdacbinntcdmieandeate Frau Materna 
a sain in 0db sic dad Tascencsdcns.oo0lasecedhnccencegbiees Miss Juch 
BE SOD sc ovo sep den peccepdnedsthetee ech ccédyhbabueibelshies Herr Scaria 
BOs Srd ct batt sanetestpun 6oy vews Tenaes haved te ke denceaGiy, ana. a Mr. Toedt 


III. ** Die Meistersinger.” Act 3. (a). Prelude. (4). Sachs’ Monologue. 


(c). Quintet. (d@). Chorus of Cobblers, Tailors and Bakers. (¢). Dance 

of Apprentices. (/). Procession of Mastersingers, (g). Chorus, 

“ Awake.” (4). Prize Song and Finale. 
BUR, co cddee cco cccccevovvevcestbyoereveccoucsbeutcveds she Ovkwha Miss Juch 
PE onncecccendés » sesncenesonsscecadh och ccleedkashiae Miss Winant 
ES oe ee: ee ee ep en Herr Winkelmann 
ee Pe eens error rrr her. rote Mr. Toedt 
TIT TT rk eo adhe ee Or Herr Searia 
PONG 600 coved sccoovcncevesctscnsdsegebdee vder a 00neqiee Mr. Remmertz 





Saturday Matinee. 


I, “ Flying Dutchman.” (a). Overture. (6). Introduction, Spinning 
Chorus and Ballad, Act. 2. 
SeMbR. coc ccvcvescessccedece: caducus navadscogtdbuees séeccesccccees Miss Juch 
REED » and Boemacancccancdacnancehnabbaheasaksicéitiaaahshontabl Miss Winant 
Chorus. 


II. ** Die Meistersinger..’ (a). Vorspiel. (4). Pogner’s Address. Act. 1. 
PONGE «000 ces ccediicaasnenecsskeonstipegesesansttncpains Herr Scaria 


Ill, “ Gotterdimmerung. Act. 3. Complete. (a). Siegfried and the 
Rhine Maidens. (4). Siegfried’s Narrative. (c). Murder Scene and 
Dead March. (d). Briinnhilde’s Self-Immolation. 


PONE e000 is occndischckie pevadowenss voesecceccerscane Frau Materna 
OED.  ockd oc dnsscpene bedded ines bevensecsh cass canedal Herr Winkelmann 
PIT vos ccevvocves soveyesovewcyevsyceg cguuweveovesecsveren Mr, Remmertz 
GE bas cac0s ches baindenen tr dlaecostns sbdcensadneneueatasas Mr. Toed 


Rhine Daughters: Miss Juch, Mrs. Hartdegen, Miss Winant. 
Male Chorus. 








First Operas of Celebrated Com- 


posers. 

Moubevards.'. OVER... se cvicictesscece Mantua, 1607, 
atti<<. ccc Le feste dell’Amore..... Paris, 1672. 
0 Sy ASCRENNRS Toscan bac kes oe Milan, 1742. 
Piccinai....... Le donne des pettose. .... Naples, 1754. 
Mozart........ Bastiano e Bastianna... . Villa near Vienna, 1768. 
Cimarosa... ...L’estravaganze del Conte. Naples, 1772. 
Cherubini ..... Orunto Fabio........... Alessandria, 1780. 
Fioravanti.....Con i matti il saire la 

7S RE AE Rei re Florence, 1791. 
Lessueur..... wld CaVOIne. 6c os.ccvess - Paris, 1793. 
Boieldieu. ..... La fille coupable........ Rouen, 1793. 
Spontini....... E PURGE. 00. bho cdieses Rome, 1796. 
Weber.....\00» Waldmadchen.... .. . Monaco, 1800. 
Rossini....... Cambiale di Matrimonio.. Venice, 1810, 
Auber... .. ..n.00 ee anes yas eee Paris, 1812. 
Meyerbeer..... Voto di Jefte........... Monaco, 1813. 
i eee Annetta e Lucindo...... Milan, 1813. 
Ce eee Jeunesse de, Henri V.... Naples, 1815. 
Donizetti... ...Enrico di-Borgogna......Venice, 1818. 
Mercadante. ...L’Apoteosi d’Ercole..... Naples, 1819. 
Ricci. (L)...... L’impresario vi Augustie ‘‘ 1823. 
a Adelson e Salvini...... ay 1825. 
Halévy........ L’Artigiano, «0.0. v2. +0. Paris, 1827. 
Patrella........Il Diavolo Color di Rose. Naples, 1829. 
Ricci (F.)...... Il Coionello........... Naples, 1835. 
Wagner........ The Novice of Palermo. Magdeburg, 1836. 
Vetth,..--2-0+~s-0 Oberto Contodi S. Boni- 

MONG. in sow cv reeees’ Milan, 1839. 
Gounod........ SANSS .. BoWd.. 308k Paris, 1851. 
Ponchielli...... I Promessi Spose...... Cremona, 1856. 








The Casino Concert. 

IR ARTHUR SULLIVAN was the controlling 
spirit at the Casino on Sunday night, and some of his best- 
known compositions were given with pleasing effect by Mr. Aron- 
son’s orchestra. The soloists were Mrs. Belle Cole, Harry S. 
Hilliard and W. T. Carleton, Mr, Hilliard, who recently made 
a successful appearance in ‘‘ Iolanthe” at the Academy of Music, 
was heard for the first time at the Casino. His songs were well 
received, Spirit and breadth of treatment he will learn eventu- 
ally, perhaps, are preferable to elaborated technique. Mrs. Cole 
and Mr. Carleton were received with the. usual favor. The 
audience, of course, was a large one, and correspondingly enthu- 

siastic. ‘ 

(Performances continued on page 268.) 
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PROF. GALLY’S ORCHESTRONE. 


HE principal features of this instrument were 

patented to Professor Gally both in the United States 

and Europe in the spring of 1878. From that time he applied 
himself zealously to the production of auto- 
matic musical instruments of a quality far 
surpassing anything ever before presented 
to the public, placing on exhibition the 
organ, the illustrations of which we repro- 
duce from the Sctentific American, of June 7, 
1879. Professor Gally had no sympathy 
with the practice of placing on the market 
mere hand-organ toys for the purpose of 
making money, to the injury of the legitimate 
music trade, but produced only such auto- 
matic instruments as compelled the best 
musicians to acknowledge would produce 
real artistic and desirable music, and could 
be indorsed by any individual possessed of 

musical culture. 

These instruments have been made mostly 
in his own factory, where for a number of 
years the making of every part has been 
under his own personal supervision, and com- 


and rapid in its action as that for the note keys, rendering it 
possible to produce an unlimited variety of ‘expression.’” 
[From the Manufacturer and Builder of June, 1879.] 
‘* Attempts to produce music in an automatic way are old, and 
have been more or less successful ; but thus far they have been 
unsatisfactory, except in cases were they were very complicated, 


“‘ It was a happy idea of Pro. » ~ritt Gally, of New York city, 
thus to condense the most essentia , “hich produces the 
various musical effects. Attempts have lately. “de in this 
direction to produce music by running a sheet of perform _ 
over the openings of the reed-board of an organ, and thus lee 
wind and sound escape from such openings as were permitted by 

the perforations; but this system is, by it® 
very nature, crude and imperfect, and labors 
under inherent difficulties which are insur- 
mountable from the very nature of the prin- 
ciple applied. 

‘* The merits of Professor Galiy’s invention 
are manifold, especially when 
with such contrivances as those just men- 
tioned. In the first place, the little bulk of 
the paper roll, which is small enough to put 
in the pocket ; second, his instrument has a 
number of stops, with any kind of sets of 
reeds or pipes ; third, these stops, as well as 
the usual swell, can be worked by perfora- 
tions in the paper; fourth, the principle of 
this invention can be applied to any keyed 
instrument, whether it be a reed organ, pipe 
organ, pianoforte, or even church organ. 
It is evident that the perforations in the 
paper can be made so elaborate that two 


compared 








pleted by his own care- wevrmes 
ful adjustment. Ashe 
sought only to produce 
instruments of the 
highest merit without 
regard to expense, they 
were sought after by 
wealthy and cultivated 
men, and resulted in 
the building of really ~ 
magnificent instru- 
ments, some of them 
costing many thou- 
sands of dollars, Not 
until a little more than 
a year ago could Pro- 
fessor Gally be induced 
to place cheaper goods 
upo? the market, so 
that the general public 
could have the benefit 
of his inventions ; and 
this he was not willing 
to do except in giving 
the people something 
far superior to any- 
thing else offered them 
in, the line of automatic 
¢Wiusical instruments. 
, Finding that he could 
embody in a small 
organ without a manual 





j if ff Wifi 





comparativ ly inex- 
pensively the automatic 
portion of his organ, 
shown in the illustra- 
tion, he produced the 
‘* Orchestrone,” 
by employing the facil- 
ities of large manu- 
facturers to make them 


and, 


in quantity, is able to 
offer a superior musical 
instrument to the 
people at a moderate 
price, and one on 
which anyone can pro- 
duce good music. 

In order that 
readers may know 
something of the char- 
acter of Professor 
Gally’s productions, 
even as early as the 
time of the first publi- 
cation of the accom- 
panying engraving, we 
quote from the articles 
then published by the 
Scientific American 
and Manufacturer and 
Builder. in reference 
thereto : 


our 


[From the Scientific American, June 7, 1879.] 

‘This invention is applicable to instruments of any quality, 
from the cheapest piano or cabinet organ to a grand church 
organ. The music sheet is prepared to represent not only the 
notes, but also the entire expression required to render the music 
in the most perfect and artistic manner. The perforations in the 
sheet, which correspond with the stops, occupy such positions as 
to operate any stop, or number of stops for any passage, or note 
or part of a note, that will secure the best effect. The mechanism, 
which is operated by the music sheet for the stops, is as sensitive 


AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE SCIENTIFIC 





AMERICAN JUNE, 


expensive and cumbrous machines like a colossal hand-organ, 
operated by clock-work, costing hundreds and even thousands of 
dollars, and taking up considerable room, all of which places it 
within the reach of very few, while every piece to be played re- 
quires a separate, elaborate roller, which alone costs more than 
the whole instrument which we are about to describe. The prin- 
cipal merit of this is that the piece to be played upon it consists 
of a rolled-up strip of perforated paper, 374 inches wide and 20 
or more inches in length, costing no more that is paid in stores 
for the sheet music which it represents. 





en hands cannot play 
them, not to speak of 
the manipulation of 
the stops, for which a 
player often needs 
assistance, so that even 
the full effect of a 
duet for four hands, 
with the assistance of 
a stop manipulator— 
in fact, the labor of 
three trained mu- 
can be con- 
centrated in this little 
strip of paper; it 
must be confessed that 
we have here the most 
successful invasion of 
musical execution by 
exceedingly simple and 
cheap contrivances. 
76 
this instrument is con- 
purely 
principles, 
and is as simple as it 


sicians, 


recapitulate, 


structed on 
scientific 





is wonderful, requiring 
no adjustment, 
always ready for ac- 
tion. 
is so perfect and its 
operation so free, that 
it is not liable to get 
of 


and 


Its mechanism 


out order, and 
ordinary 


last 


with care, 





in- 
It is, 
in all essential re- 
spects, unlike 
heretofore 


will for an 


definite period. 


any- 
thing in- 
vented, either in struc- 
ure, action or musical 
results.” 

The preceding was 
written by a cultivated 
musician, a skilled 
organist and scientific 
man, and one having 
a practical knowledge 
of atiomatic music, 

having been employed 
to arrange the auto- 
matic music for the 
inferior instruments to 
which ailusion is made 
in his article. 

We would say to 
our readers that what 
was written of Profes- 
sor Gally’s inventions 
in 1879 was not only 
true, but that if they 
will call at his splendid 

music parlor and warerooms, No. 76 Fifth Avenue, they may be 
entertained by the best of piano and organ music, or an 
orchestra of fifteen instruments played with admirable execution 
and expression by a little roll of paper only about twice the size 
of the roll of the accompanying engraving. 


—Fire broke out Monday night in the building No. 705 First 
avenue and reached the pianoforte manufactory of Stultz & Bauer, 
which runs through the top floors of the row of two-story build- 
ings from No. 701 to 707. The damage to the piano factory is 
about $5,000. 
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ought to say in her disfavor it relates rather toa lack of lofty and 
deep expression, than to technical inability or refined execution. 
Her touch is admirable, whether in loud or soft passages, and she 
made the piano sound as well as it could possibly sound in the 
hands of anybody. She plays easily even in forte passages, 
which naturally bespeaks self-possession and mastery over all ordi- 
nary technical difficulties. In short, Miss Pinney deserves to be 
heard much oftener than she is, and will no doubt in the future 
make a great reputation for herself. When she interpretetd Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Concerto” in A minor in Steinway Hall some months 
ago, her success was as emphatic as it was on the occasion under 
notice. 

Following the wise and praiseworthy plan of performing new 
works by resident composers, the Philharmonic Club, at this con- 
cert, presented an ‘‘andante” and ‘“‘scherzo” by Dr. F. L. 
Ritter, composed for and dedicated to the club. The ‘‘ andante” 
has a good opening subject, capable of much better development 
than was accorded it by Dr. Ritter. The ‘‘ scherzo” is quite 
well written, but lacks continuity of thought. Still, these two 
movements are about as excellently written as anything we have 
heard from Dr. Ritter's pen, and will, no doubt, be heard else- 
where with the same pleasure and appreciation as they were on 
the evening in question. The club gave Heinrich Hoffman's 
character piece, ‘‘In the Sunshine,” with commendable spirit, 
and were heartily and deservedly applauded for their effort. 

The concluding number on the programme was Beethoven's 
quartet in F minor, op. 95, which received a more finished and 
smooth rendering than usual, and left the impression on those in 
attendance that practice together begins to show improvement in 


many respects. 

The next season's concerts will be awaited with pleasure, and it 
is to be hoped that the same broad policy will prevail in the 
make-up of the programmes that has been conspicuous in the 
season just brought to a comparatively brilliant and satisfactory 
close. 








Concert of the Wetzler Children. 
HE very gifted musical prodigies, Minnie and 
Herman Wetzler, gave a concert at Steinway Hall on last 
Friday night, and drew quite a full house. _ This is very pleasant 
to relate, as the money thus gained is to aid in the future artistic 
development of the children, who, later on, are to be sent to Ger- 
many. Miss Minnie, a young lady of about eight or nine sum- 
mers, essayed the last movement of Mendelssohn’s G minor con- 
certo and two ‘‘ Songs without Words " by Mendelssohn with fair 
success, and gives great promise for future greatness. The boy, 
Herman, however, is far in advance of his sister, whose senior 
he also is by two or three years, He playeti on the piano with good 
technique and nice touch and phrasing a Prelude in G minor by 
Bach, Chopin's E flat Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2, and Mendelssohn’s 
‘Spinning Song,” as also the second and third movements from 
Saint-Saéns’s G minor concerto, which he recently also has inter- 
preted under Theodore Thomas with the orchestra. 

Master Wetzler’s violin performances, however, were somewhat 
less satisfactory, and we would advise those who superintend the 
lad’s future musical studies to let him devote himself exclusively 
to the piano, for which he seems better endowed, than to divide 
his musical efforts. It goes without saying that both the chil- 
dren were enthusiastically applauded, and furthermore, they re- 
ceived valuable presents in the shape of books, flowers and can- 
dies, all of which was very nice, as it tends to their encour- 
agement. 

The vocal assistance at this concert was rendered by Miss 
Agnes B. Huntington, contralto, and Mr, Max Heinrich, bass. 
The former was in better voice than we have hitherto heard her 
in public, and consequently her singing of ‘‘ Non piu mesta,” by 
Rossini, and of the ‘*‘ Aria della Cieca,”’ from Ponchielli’s ‘‘ Gio- 
conda,” was highly enjoyable, and she was deservedly applauded 
and both times encored. Mr. Max Heinrich sang two songs by 
Hatton and Molloy, and later on an aria from Mozart’s ‘‘II Se- 
raglio,”’ with his accustomed good taste and expression, and as 
his voice is of a very agreeable quality he could not fail being 
successful. Mr. Max Liebling was the accompanist of the even- 
ing and acquitted himself creditably of his multifarious task. 





German Liederkranz Concert. 
HE Liederkranz gave its last grand concert of the 
season at Steinway Hall, April 20, their own beautiful hall 
on Fifty-eighth street being far too small to hold even one-half of 
the members to whom admission was limited and their ladies. 
The change was a very wise one, for an audience of over 3,000 
persons crowded Steinway Hall to its utmost capacity, many 
hundreds of people having to stand throughout the performances. 

The programme was equal in grandeur to that of any concert 
ever given in New York, Frau Materna, Herr Winkelmann, Herr 
Scaria, Miss Juch, and Mr: Max Heinrich, assisting as soloists, 
together with the full chorus of the Liederkranz, and Theodore 
‘Vhomas’s orchestra of ninety musicians. 

The stage presented a beautiful appearance and as the chorus 
remained seated on the stage, only rising when they sang, not the 
slightest thing occurred to mar the performance throughout the 
evening. 

After Wagner's “Huldigungs” March was executed by the 
orchestra with wonted excellence, Miss Emma Juch and Herr 
Winkelmann appeared on the stage, being greeted with hearty ap- 
plause, and sang Josef Sucher'’s beautiful composition, ‘‘ Wald- 
friiulein" (forest nymph), together with the full chorus and or- 





chestra. Both soloists literally carried the audience by storm, 
Miss Juch’s pure sympathetic voice blending to perfection with 
the ponderous voice of Herr Winkelmann, their renditions of 
their solos and ensemble singing being highly dramatic. The 
chorus also sang very finely. Both artists were again and again 
recalled, Steinway Hall having by this time become so crowded 
that a beautiful stand of flowers intended for Miss Juch could not 
be brought to her in time. 

After the performance of the ‘‘Coriolan” overture by the or- 
chestra, the male chorus rose and under Mr. Thomas's leadership 
sang Rheinberger’s ‘‘ Waldmorgen” in magnificent style. Being 
pressed by endless applause to an encore, they responded with a 
brief but charming chorus, again sung to perfection. 

Frau Materna and Herr Winkelmann then gave the grand duo, 
**Zu neuen Thaten,” from Wagner's ‘* Gétterdimmerung,” with 
indescribable excellence and dramatic effect, being the climax of 
the evening, and rousing the enthusiasm of the musical audience 
to the highest pitch. 

Part II. opened with the prelude from the ‘‘ Meistersinger,” 
followed by ‘‘ Pogner’s Address,” sung by Herr Emil Scaria with 
immense effect, the splendid acoustic qualities of Steinway Hall 
making it far more advantageous to this celebrated singer than 
his singing of the same composition at the Philharmonic Concert, 
in the Academy of Music. 

Selections from the third act of Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” in 
which Frau Materna sang Elizabeth’s Prayer, Mr. Max Heinrich 
the Romanza to the Evening Star, and the Leiderkranz the Pil- 
grim Chorus, brought this remarkable concert to a successful 
close, every number of the programme gaving been executed in 
the highest artistic style. 

A charming reunion of the Liederkranz, at its own hall on 
Fifty-eighth street, took place after the concert, lasting far into 
the morning. 








Concert of the Philharmonic Society. 
OTH at the public rehearsal for the last concert 
of the present season of the Philharmonic Society and at the 
concert itself given on Saturday evening, the capacious Academy 
of Music was crowded with eager listeners. The programme 
was an excellent one, and opened with Schubert’s beautiful C 
major symphony, which, by the way, also was on the Philharmonic 
Society's closing programme of two years ago. The performance 
of this noble work, the ‘‘heavenly length” of which had been 
somewhat clipped by the abolition of each and every repetition 
even in the scherzo, would have been a highly satisfactory one had 
not Mr. Theodore Thomas seen fit to hurry the last two move- 
ments to such a break-neck speed that through it they lost some 
of their inherent beauty, and the finale absolutely sounded like a 
galop. Considering the technical difficulties of these movements 
and the rapidity of the tempo chosen, the performance by the 
Philharmonic orchestra must be called wonderful. The other or- 
chestral numbers were the very béautiful ‘‘ Sakuntala” overture 
by C. Goldmark and Wagner's ‘* Meistersinger” prelude. The 
latter went just as splendidly as it did in Boston, and the former, 
if a slight error in the beginning of the work be overlooked, also 
gave fullest satisfaction. 

The soloist of this concert was Herr Emil Scaria, about whom 
particulars will be found in our report of the Boston Wagner 
Festival. He repeated his success with Pogner’s address from 
the *‘ Meistersinger” also before a New York audience, and, 
furthermore, gave a highly dramatic rendering of the beautiful 
aria, ‘‘ Wo berg, ich mich ?” from Weber's ‘‘ Euryanthe,” which, 
however, he sang in B minor, instead of as written, in C minor. 
It is hardly necessary to state that the excellent artist was hearti- 
ly received by our appreciative Philharmonic public and that he 
was repeatedly recalled after both of his selections, but especially 
so after the address from the ‘‘ Meistersinger,” which pleased 
the audience immensely. 








Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s Song 


Recital. 

R. AND MRS. GEORG HENSCHEL gave 
their third and final song recital in Chickering Hall on 
Friday evening, the 18th. The audience was much larger than 
at the second concert, and even more enthusiastic. The first 
number on the interesting programme was a love duet between 
Petruchio and Katherine, from Goetz’s opera, “The Taming of 
the Shrew.” Although well interpreted, the music did not alto- 
gether impress us as favorably as we expected. There is much 
that is ordinary both in the voice parts and in the accompani- 
ment, and it is doubtful whether on the stage it would be at all 
effective. It appears more of a concert than dramatic piece. 
Mr. Henschel’s rendering of the six songs from Schubert’s ‘‘ Die 
Schoene Muellerin” and the five songs from the same composer’s 
‘* Die Winterreise” was characterized by the intelligence and 
musicianly feeling which he is acknowledged to possess. If some 
fault be found with the quality of his voice, especially with regard 
to the upper register, this defect is atoned for by the general 
excellencies of his delivery and the praiseworthy manner in which 
he accompanies. In short, he enters into the spirit of each com- 
position. Mrs. Henschel sang a song by Widor, not very taking, 
one by Liszt, a peculiar and effective tone-picture; one by Isouard, 
a bright but rather weak piece, and four vocal compositions by 
Mr. Henschel himself, of which the ‘‘ Arabian Song” is by far 
the most original and characteristic work we have yet heard from 
Mr. Henschel’s pen. Notoonly is the main idea full of color, but 
the development is logical and effective. The ‘‘ Maiden’s La- 





ment” opens with an imitation passage in unison, and is beauti- 
fully written, if not very original, while the ‘‘ Bird in yon forest 
green” pleases, on account of the clever treatment of the text. 
“Oh, fair is my lass,” is more commonplace but musicianly 
withal. Two duets, in canon form in the octave, by Mr. Hen- 
schel, were also given and with much success. They were the 
now familiar ‘‘O that we two were Maying,” and ‘‘ Kein Feuer, 
Keine Kohle.” The latter was encored, although by no means 
so valuable a work as the former. 

The concert concluded with a spirited rendering of the duet for 
Norina and Dr, Malatesta, from Donizetti's ‘‘ Don Pasquale.” 
Of course, Mrs. Henschel was heartily applauded in her solo 
selections, The concert was in every way enjoyable. 








Wagner Programmes. 





Thursday Evening. 


1, Centennial Exhibition March. 


Il. Tristan and Isolde. (a), Vorspiel, Act. 1. (6), Love Duo and Finale. 


BO inhcs sccabasdbnnccnccdudhababiinivierneetessgedie Herr Winkelmann 
DORR Din nnchcnnnonasantibanuanndisihbadsacbhinasadibwedtnn Frau Materna 
INE KE uh ddak hn ddd chcaccocdacsccsaccocosssteccoccenutaan Miss Juch 
TERR MR ss sc cprpdcadvcegpepsdadndcdnecees cade seeped hale nies Herr Scaria 
Pr ePoaectcidtbonashs chP-peovnces gabGigsnonebhieceredes asta Mr, Toedt 


III. “ Die Meistersinger.” Act 3. (a). Prelude. (4). Sachs’ Monologue. 
(c). Quintet. (d@). Chorus of Cobblers, Tailors and Bakers. (¢). Dance 
of Apprentices. (/). Procession of Mastersingers, (g). Chorus, 


“ Awake.”’ (4). Prize Song and Finale. 
BNE. cc cddee seccccconcoyovecesdvowegresesucovheunanpiieusuds SNRs Miss Juch 
Msc vneswcgedss s soncegecscegsstaodpechhcedens Made Miss Winant 
Nahe sca sabn ccc ctcpoccsditnsvicdhbvcccctcheetackgaes Herr Winkelmann 
8, SPT TR tet TY ETO I ee ree Mr. Toedt 
DGGE a ss ove Five cuscavcasae sae C sig stv Scsceagseeee se ReT ee Herr Searia 
DOGO cscccedcveccrcosesctotctsgessgestee acdee poogeshen Mr. Remmertz 





Saturday Matinee. 
I, “ Flying Dutchman.” (a). 
Chorus and Ballad, Act. 2. 
GOMER. .ccccccsccccescesdece cesecerccceccwegesegpes ccovescsaseces Miss Juch 
BRED ound Woaniececcnasccincnan cctamhashansobsbestacsccensecesats Miss Winant 
Chorus. 


Overture. (6). Introduction, Spinning 


II, ** Die Meistersinger..’ (a). Vorspiel. (4). Pogner’s Address. Act. 1. 
POU. ous 0.06kon dp tansacanbenethoesssinticsaccasbieseen Herr Scaria 


Ill, * Gotterdimmerung. Act. 3. Complete. (a). Siegfried and the 
Rhine Maidens. (4). Siegfried’s Narrative. (c). Murder Scene and 


Dead March. (d). Briinnhilde’s Self-Immolation. 


Race nsec cccoghhuhclGs pesepeccvarcews(ecwncoevshas Frau Materna 
SII ccnvcvsinecranl Oakbechtheeobenes chanucaievaitl Herr Winkelmann 
FEAGOB 6 occ cece vccccccecccvveceyeceuspese seeevcsevesvececsees Mr, Remmertz 
MN Sins occ covet tae lawrcsesteMcen chantapearacentetpedceheni Mr. Toed 


Rhine Daughters: Miss Juch, Mrs. Hartdegen, Miss Winant. 
Male Chorus. 








First Operas of Celebrated Com- 


posers. 

Monteverde... .Orfeo...... Pai ee Mantua, 1607, 
tama eatlipes = Le feste dell’Amore..... Paris, 1672. 
Check irtres RONNR Basa toe Kes os Milan, 1742. 
Piccianii.... << Le donne des pettose..... Naples, 1754. 
MSO 565s 6 xs Bastiano e Bastianna... . Villa near Vienna, 1768. 
Cimarosa... ...L’estravaganze del Conte. Naples, 1772. 
Cherubini..... Orunto Fabio........... Alessandria, 1780. 
Fioravanti.....Con i matti il saire la 

SRR pare Florence, 1791. 
Lessueur..... wha Caverne. 6.0.2.0. - Paris, 1793. 
Boieldieu. ..... La fille coupable........ Rouen, 1793. 
Spontini....... Ae Rome, 1796. 
Weber. oo0s'0.0. Waldmiidchen.... .. ..Monaco, 1800. 
Rossini....... Cambiale di Matrimonio..Venice, 1810, 
Auber... .sn.00 JU SS. cin see tde 4% voce Paris, 1812 
Meyerbeer..... Voto di Jefte........0..+ Monaco, 1813. 
eee Annetta e Lucindo...... Milan, 1813. 
Hérold. .. ...+ Jeunesse de, Henri V.... Naples, 1815. 
Donizetti... ... Enrico di-Borgogna......Venice, 1818. 
Mercadante....L’Apoteosi d’Ercole..... Naples, 1819. 
Ricci. (L)...... L’impresario vi Augustie ‘‘ 1823. 
ae Adelson e Salvini...... af 1825. 
Halévy........L’Artigiano,........... Paris, 1827. 
Patrella........ Il Diavolo Color di Rose. Naples, 1829. 
Ricci (F.)...... Il Coionello........... Naples, 1835. 
Wagner. cas o< The Novice of Palermo. Magdeburg, 1836. 
Vertl,.....0--0cress Oberto Contodi S. Boni- 

CUNO. a ver ev ressnt Milan, 1839. 
Gounod........ BANOS) .. id. cats Paris, 1851. 
Ponchielli...... I Promessi Spose...... Cremona, 1856. 








The Casino Concert. 

IR ARTHUR SULLIVAN was the controlling 
spirit at the Casino on Sunday night, and some of his best- 
known compositions were given with pleasing effect by Mr. Aron- 
son’s orchestra. The soloists were Mrs. Belle Cole, Harry S. 
Hilliard and W. T. Carleton, Mr. Hilliard, who recently made 
a successful appearance in ‘‘ Iolanthe” at the Academy of Music, 
was heard for the first time at the Casino. His songs were well 
received, Spirit and breadth of treatment he will learn eventu- 
ally, perhaps, are preferable to elaborated technique. Mrs. Cole 
and Mr. Carleton were received with the. usual favor. The 
audience, of course, was a large one, and correspondingly enthu- 

siastic. ‘ 

(Performances continued on page 268.) 
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PROF. GALLY’S ORCHESTRONE. 


HE principal features of this instrument were 
patented to Professor Gally both in the United States 
and Europe in the spring of 1878. From that time he applied 
himself zealously to the production of auto- 
matic musical instruments of a quality far 
surpassing anything ever before presented 
to the public, placing on exhibition the 
organ, the illustrations of which we repro- 
duce from the Sctentific American, of June 7, 
1879. Professor Gally had no sympathy 
with the practice of placing on the market 
mere hand-organ toys for the purpose of 
making money, to the injury of the legitimate 
music trade, but produced only such auto- 
matic instruments as compelled the best 
musicians to acknowledge would produce 
real artistic and desirable music, and could 
be indorsed by any individual possessed of 
musical culture. 
These instruments have been made mostly 
in his own factory, where for a number of 
years the making of every part has been 
under his own personal supervision, and com- 


and rapid in its action as that for the note keys, rendering it 
possible to produce an unlimited variety of ‘expression.’” 
[From the Manufacturer and Builder of June, 1879.] 
‘* Attempts to produce music in an automatic way are old, and 
have been more or less successful ; but thus far they have been 
unsatisfactory, except in cases were they were very complicated, 


“It was a happy idea of Prof. Merritt Gally, of New York city, 
thus to condense the most essential part which produces the 
various musical effects. Attempts have lately been made in this 
direction to produce music by running a sheet of perforated paper 
over the openings of the reed-board of an organ, and thus let 
wind and sound escape from such openings as were permitted by 

the perforations; but this system is, by it® 
very nature, crude and imperfect, and iabors 
under inherent difficulties which are insur- 
mountable from the very nature of the prin- 
ciple applied. 

‘* The merits of Professor Gally’s invention 
are manifold, especially when 
with such contrivances as those just men- 

In the first place, the little bulk of 


compared 


tioned. 
the paper roll, which is small enough to put 
in the pocket ; second, his instrument has a 
number of stops, with any kind of sets of 
reeds or pipes ; third, these stops, as well as 
the usual swell, can be worked by perfora- 
tions in the paper ; fourth, the principle of 
this invention can be applied to any keyed 
instrument, whether it be a reed organ, pipe 
organ, pianoforte, or even church organ. 
It is evident that the perforations in the 
paper can be made so elaborate that two 








pleted by his own care- 
ful adjustment. Ashe 
sought only to produce 
instruments of the 
highest merit without 
regard to expense, they 
were sought after by 
wealthy and cultivated | 





men, and resulted in 
the building of really 
magnificent instru - 
ments, some of them 
costing many thou- 
sands of dollars. Not 
until a little more than 
a year ago could Pro- 
fessor Gally be induced 
to place cheaper goods 
upo? the market, so 
that the general public 
could have the benefit 
of his inventions ; and 
this he was not willing 
to do except in giving 
the people something 
far superior to any- 
thing else offered them 


| 
| | 
\ 


= 


iv. 


in, the line of automatic 
) fiusical 
“Finding that he could 
embody in a small 
organ without a manual 


instruments. 





comparativ ly inex- 
pensively the automatic 
portion of his organ, 
shown in the illustra- 
tion, he produced the 
‘*Orchestrone,” and, 
by employing the facil- 
ities of large manu- 
facturers to make them 
in quantity, is able to 
offer a superior musical 
instrument to the 
people at a moderate 
price, and one on 
which anyone can pro- 
duce good music. 
In order that our 
readers may know 
something of the char- 
acter of Professor 
Gally’s productions, 
even as early as the 
time of the first publi- 
cation of the accom- 
panying engraving, we 
quote from the articles 
then published by the 
Scientific American 
and Manufacturer and 
Builder. in reference 
thereto: 
[From the Scientific American, June 7, 1879.) 
‘“This invention is applicable to instruments of any quality, 
from the cheapest piano or cabinet organ to a grand church 
organ. The music sheet is prepared to represent not only the 
notes, but also the entire expression required to render the music 
in the most perfect and artistic manner. The perforations in the 
sheet, which correspond with the stops, occupy such positions as 
to operate any stop, or number of stops for any passage, or note 
or part of a note, that will secure the best effect. The mechanism, 
which is operated by the music sheet for the stops, is as sensitive 


AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE SCIENTIFIC 





expensive and cumbrous machines like a colossal hand-organ, 
operated by clock-work, costing hundreds and even thousands of 
dollars, and taking up considerable room, all of which places it 
within the reach of very few, while every piece to be played re- 
quires a separate, elaborate roller, which alone costs more than 
the whole instrument which we are about to describe. The prin- 
cipal merit of this is that the piece to be played upon it consists 
of a rolled-up strip of perforated paper, 374 inches wide and 20 
or more inches in length, costing no more that is paid in stores 
for the sheet music which it represents. 


AMERICAN JUNE, 





hands cannot play 
them, not to speak of 
the manipulation of 
the stops, for which a 
player often needs 
assistance, so that even 
the full effect of a 
duet for four hands, 
with the assistance of 
a stop manipulator— 
in fact, the labor of 
three trained mu- 
sicians, can be con- 
centrated in this little 
strip of paper; it 
must be confessed that 
we have here the most 
successful invasion of 
musical execution by 
exceedingly simple and 
cheap contrivances. 
**To recapitulate, 
this instrument is con- 
structed on purely 
scientific principles, 
and is as simple as it 





is wonderful, requiring 
no adjustment, and 
always ready for ac- 
tion. Its mechanism 
is so perfect and its 
operation so free, that 
it is not liabie to get 
out of 
with 


orde’, 
ordinary 
last 


and, 
care, 
an in- 

It is, 
in all essential re- 
specis, 


for 
definite period. 


will 


unlike any- 
thing heretofore in- 
vented, either in struc- 
ure, action or musical 
results.” 

The preceding was 
written by a cultivated 
musician, a skilled 
organist and scientific 
man, and one having 
a practical knowledge 
of automatic music, 
having been employed 
to arrange the auto- 
for the 
inferior instruments to 
which allusion is made 
in his article. 

We would say to 
our readers that what 
was written of Profes- 


matic music 


sor Gally’s inventions 

in 1879 was not only 

true, but that if they 

will call at his splendid 
music parlor and warerooms, No. 76 Fifth Avenue, they may be 
entertained by the best of piano and organ music, or an 
orchestra of fifteen instruments played with admirable execution 
and expression by a little roll of paper only about twice the size 
of the roll of the accompanying engraving. 


—Fire broke out Monday night in the building No. 705 First 
avenue and reached the pianoforte manufactory of Stultz & Bauer, 
which runs through the top floors of the row of two-story build- 
ings from No. 701 to 707. The damage to the piano factory is 
about $5,000. 
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Italian Opera. 
Academy of Music. 


** L’Evistre d’AMORE. 


T the Academy of Music on Wednesday evening 

the 16th, Mme. Gerster appeared again in Donizetti's tunes 

ful but-weak opera ‘‘ L’Elisire d’'Amore.” Of course, to regular 
opera goers such a representation of such music is the highest 
imaginable treat ; but those who look upon music as a serious 
art can never receive much satisfaction from like performance. At 
usual, several favorite arias and duets were encored, all of which 
were on the whole very well given by even those who supported 
Mme, Gerster. As to Mme. Gerster herself, we can only repea- 
that she sings such florid music as is generally met with in Doni- 
zetti's and Bellini’s operas like a nightingale, but she treats all her 
Adina is simply Anima in ‘‘ La Sonnambula,” 
Perhaps this is not a serious fault, seeing that 


characters alike. 
and vice versa. 
both personages are country girls. 

Of course Mme. Gerster drew forth demonstrative applause, 
which proved how great a favorite she is with the New York pub- 
lic. Signor Vicini was the Vemorino of the opera and displayed 
his voice to good advantage. He was especially successful in the 
“Una furtiva lagrime.” He walks on the stage as though he 
had sore feet, which causes many smiles to illumine the faces of 
the audience. His acting is somewhat weak. It is his voice and 
nice style of singing that has brought him the popularity he has 
acquired. Signor Bellati did’not make the most dashing Beliore 
possible, but gave a passable personation of the part. As Dr. 
Dulcamara, Signor Caracciolo was a success. He is humorous 
without being extravagant and has sufficient voice to do such 
music justice. Mlle. Valerga was the Giannetta and merited 
some praise for her efforts both as singer and actress. The chorus 
and orchestra were quite good. In such music it would be hard 
not to be more than respectable, if one professes to be a player or 
singer at all. Signor Arditi conducted as ever carefully. 

“ LUCIA.” , 

The matinee at the Academy of Music on Saturday brought a 
fine performance of ‘‘ Lucia” before one of the largest audiences 
of the season. Mme. Gerster in the title-role, of cour.e, was ex- 
cellent, and this favorite prima donna, especially with the ladies, 
achieved a more than commonly enthusiastic success. Sig. Vicini 
as /-dgardo was in good voice, and consequently was satisfactory. 
Sig. Galassi as Germond was as good as this artist always is, and 
chorus and orchestra were in fine form. 

‘*LA FAVORITA.” 

**La Favorita ” was the opera represented on Monday evening 
at the Academy of Music, and on this occasion two débuts oc- 
curred before the New York public, those of Sefior Anton and 
A not very large but rather enthusiastic 
audience was present. Sefior Anton, as Fernando, proved him- 
self to be an acceptable artist, possessing a voice of some power 
and excellent timbre, but not altogether a satisfactory actor. 
Still, he scored a success, and his appearance was an agreeable 
incident in the last week of Italian opera for the present season. 
The role of Leonora served to prove Mme. Bianchi-Fiorio’s weak- 
ness, both as a singer and actress. She failed to score a single 
strong point, and thus did not materially help the tenor when she 
was on the stage with him. Perhaps a further hearing might 
modify this opinion. Signor Galassi was, as usual, an excellent 
Alfonso, while the Baldassare of Signor Cherubini merited a 
good deal of praise. A word should be said in favor of Mme. 
Valerga’s /nez. The chorus and orchestra were in better trim 
than usual, while the ballet pleased the less hypercritica! portion 


of the audience. 


Mme. Bianchi-Fiorio. 





‘Mr. Abbey’s Benefit. 

R. HENRY E. ABBEY deserves well of the 

patrons of Italian opera in this country. The testimonial 

benefit in his honor at the Metropolitan Opera House on Monday 

night indicated that our New York public not only appreciates 

his efforts, but also what he has accomplished in one season in 

presenting Italian opera with a strong force of singers and fine 

stage setting. The Opera House was filled from orchestra to 

gallery with a brilliant throng of people, one which could not but 

have pleased Mr, Abbey had he not unfortunately been confined 
to a sick room. 

The occasion was characterizedby the greatest enthusiasm, en- 
cores and an almost perpetual shower-of flowers. Mmes. Nilsson 
and Sembrich received ovations, and Signor Campanini shared in 
the glory, as did also Mmes, Fursch-Madi and Trebelli and 
Signor Stagno. 

The programme was varied, and its presentation occupied until 
after one o'clock in the morning. Selections from ‘‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” ‘‘ Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” ‘‘ Aida’ and 
‘Les Huguenots,”.and the ‘‘ Ave Maria,” over Bach's prelude, 
were given. Mme. Sembrich played De Beriot’s concerto for the 
violin, No. 7, and was enthusiastically recalled, until she gave a 
piano selection and then a song, before the importunate audience 
would be satisfied. 

The fourth act from ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice” 
sented by Henry Irving's Company, and Mr. Irving's Shylock 
and Miss Helen Terry's Portia formed a marked feature ot the 
evening. A grand ballet divertissement, with Mme. Cavalazzi as 
the central glory, closed the entertainment. 

All in all, the occasion was highly satisfactory in all respects, 
and netted Mr. Abbey a handsome sum toward repaying him in 


was pre- 





part for the heavy expenditures which he has encountered in 
fulfilling to the letter his promises of producing Italian opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in a worthy manner. 

Among those present in the boxes were Mme. Patti, Colonel 
Mapleson, Robert and Ogden Goelet, William C. Whitney. 
Adrian Iselin, William Rockfeller, Cornelius A., William H. and 
W. K. Vanderbilt, George G. Haven, W. E. Connor, George P. 
Wetmore, C. C. McConnell, J. F. Loubat, Cyrus W. Field, 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mrs. William P. Astor, 
Mrs. A. T. Stewart, Judge Hilton, C. J. Osborn, C. F. Woeris- 
hoffer, W. H. Tillinghast, J. Milbank, George Bliss, J. A. Bost- 
wick, Henry Clews, Mrs. Frederick W. Neilson, A. Knicker- 
bocker, George Henry Warren, J. Hordenger, Luther Kuntz, 
Bradley Martin, George F. Baker, James Harriman, James A, 
Roosevelt, E. P. Fabbri, W. L. Breese, F. W. Sanger. Bartley 
Campbell, J. Cheevan, Joseph Pulitzer, Robert Dunlap, E. C. 
Homans ; Charles Spaulding, of St. Louis; R. E. J. Miles, of 
Cincinnati; Messrs. Nixon and Zimmerman, of Philadelphia ; 
Charles H. McConnell, of Chicago; C. J. Whitney, of Detroit, 
and O. C. Barber, of Akron, Ohio, representing Mr. Abbey's 
friends of his native place. Theodore Moss, in behalf of the 
managers of the city, paid $2,000 fora box. The same box was 
then sold for $2,000 to the artists of the company, and the sum 
was presented to Mr, Abbey. 








Patti as “Juliet.” 

M*: STRAKOSCH and Max Maretzek listened 

to Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” at the Academy of 
Music on last Friday night with commendable complacency, and 
were joined by THE MusicAL Courier, who is now fully im- 
pressed that Strakosch was correct when he said: ‘‘ Gounod has 
written only one work, and that is ‘ Faust,’ and everything else 
that he wrote is nothing but a plagiarism of his * Faust.’” 

Still, there is much that is interesting and even novel in his 
‘Romeo and Juliet,” especially for a Patti, who understands 
how to make the most of any part she deems proper to assume. 
In her hands the opera became as interesting as the Gounod’s 
ideal could imagine it, and with the assistance of Nicolini, who 
towers way above his /enoristic rivals in this country at present, 
the opera became quite a treat. 

Many episodes remind us of ‘“‘ Faust,” especially the concerted 
parts and the chorus score. The work has been heard in this 
city several times, but never under such auspicious circumstances 
as Mapleson has furnished. 








Boston Correspondence. 
Boston, April 18. 

OUR correspondent having heard that the great 
pianist, Carlyle Petersilea, is now in Europe, called at the 
Petersilea Academy of Music, elocution and languages, 281 Colum- 
bus avenue, Boston, to-day, to learn something of his movements 
in the old country. Mr. Petersilea left Boston last September 

with his wife and five graduating pupils of great promise. 

After traveling for a short time they located in Berlin for a 
year, where the pupils take a lesson of him every day and in the 
evening, under his guidance and instruction, they attend one of 
the great musical performances or some private musical soiree, where 
they meet such musical celebrities as Von Bilow, Joachim and 
Rubinstein. Two of the pupils played for Rubinstein some of his 
own compositions lately, and pleased him greatly. 

Mr. Petersilea will give some concerts with his pupils in Berlin 
this month, and later on will appear before the Berlin public him- 
self. It is not altogether certain that he will not spend another 
year in Europe composing music and educating the pupils he has 
with him and others that may join him this summer. Happy the 
students that can study under such circumstances! He has lefta 
most able and accomplished composer and pianist at the head of 
the piano department at his academy in Boston, in Mons. Colixa 
Lavaller, formerly of the Paris Conservatoire, France, and his 
place is well filled. By the way, I learn that Mr. Petersilea has 
met with high Court distinction in Berlin, having received a deco- 
ration, the first of the kind ever conferred on an American. Bach, 
the Court pianist, most distinguished him, however, when, in a 
letter to a Berlin paper, he said; ‘* Mr. Petersilea plays with the 
delicacy and poetry of Chopin and the bravura of Rubinstein.” 
In the same communication he wonders that ‘‘ Americans come 
to Germany to study the piano when they have such a musician 
and pianist as Mr. Petersilea in their own America.” 

I took the opportunity of this visit to the Petersilea Academy 
of Music to look through this famous institution. I found that 
it justified its fame. It is not so large as some others but ele- 
gantly fitted up and aristocratic. 

The piano is the great specialty, but the vocal department is 
equal to the piano department. All branches of music are taught 
and all instruments, and the high character of its professors seems 
to warrant the best instruction throughout the institution. Judg- 
ing from the graduation course prescribed in the catalogue, it is 
probably the highest standard of piano graduation of any conser- 
vatory in America. When a pupil reaches that point the diploma 
is conferred upon him, not sold to him, and a grand solid gold 
medal is awarded to him as a decoration. Notwithstanding the 
excellences of this academy, the prices are no higher than at other 
conservatories, and for class lessons not so high. Such temples 
of art are the crowning public blessings of the age. VIA. 








——“Elisir d’'Amore” will be given at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on to-morrow evening by Her Majesty's Opera 
Company, Mme. Gerster appearing as Adina, 





Wagner Handbook. 
HERE is in Henry T. Finck'’s “ Wagner Hand- 
book” much information of a general character about 
Wagner and his works that will be read with great interest by the 
mass of music-lovers throughout the country. Mr. Finck is evi- 
dently an enthusiastic admirer of Wagner's great productions, 
and has done what is possible by means of words to render clear 
the aims of the great poet-musician. For this labor of love Mr. 
Finck deserves the most hearty praise, and it is likely that his 
‘* Wagner Handbook” will remain a standard work to be con- 
sulted whenever any of the composer's operas are in the future 
produced, or extracts therefrom, performed in the concert-room. 
For the concerts now being given by Theodore Thomas, and 
those yet to take place next month, Mr. Finck’s little volume will 
be of invaluable service for all who desire a book of reference, 
and who does not ? 

The *‘ Handbook” presents first a complete list of the per- 
formers who take part in the Wagner concerts, and immediately 
following the entire programme. Then come short and concise 
articles on ‘‘ Wagner in the Concert Hall,” ‘‘ Early Works for 
Concert Performance,” ‘*‘ Wagner’s Dramatic Instinct,” ‘‘ Leading 
Motives,” ‘‘ Wagner's Poetry,” ‘‘ A New Vocal Stlye,”. and other 
interesting and relevant subjects. Foliowing are excellent critical 
notices of all of Wagner's operas, beginning with ‘‘ Rienzi,” and 
ending with “ Parsifal.” Biographical notices succeed, of Theo- 
dore Thomas and the chief singers who appear in the concerts 
—Mme. Nilsson, Frau Materna, Herr Winkelmann and Herr 
Scaria. The practical part of the booklet for those who attend 
the concerts begins on page 49, when the music embraced in the 
various programmes is described, and the words of the vocal 
selections are appended in English. Portraits of Wagner and 
Theodore Thomas, with scenes of various operas, are well exe- 
cuted, and form a grateful feature of the ‘‘ Handbook,” which 
numbers altogether 128 pages. It is well printed and does high 
credit, not only to Mr. Finck, but to all those who have in any 
way contributed to the general getting up of the volume. 








After the Metropolitan. 
First—Gye, of London. 
Second—Ul\man, of Paris. 
Third—Maretzek, of New York. 
Fourth—Max Strakosch, of New York. 
Fifth—Maurice Strakosch, of Brooklyn. 
Sixth—Jack Haverly, of Chicago. 


Not After the Metropolitan. 
Henry E. Abbey—of everywhere. 


HOME NEWS. 











F. Korbay’s concert, which was originally set down 
for last Monday evening at Chickering Hall, has been postponed 
until May 20. Mile. Ilonka de Ravasz will appear at this enter- 
tainment. 

Daly's Theatre will be closed until next Saturday 
evening, when Strauss’ new comic opera, ‘‘A Night in Venice, 
will be produced for the first time in this country by J. C. Duff's 
company. 

Mrs. Harriet Clarke, mezzo soprano, announces a 
concert for next Monday, April 28, at Chickering Hall. She will 
be aided by G, K, Harroun, Jr., Gaston Blay, Frank Northrup, 
John Gilbert, F. Bergner, E.S. Phelps, and Mme. Madeline 
Schiller. 

Christian Fritsch will give a grand concert in Stein- 
way Hall on May 1. He will have the assistance of Miss Ella 
Earle, Mrs. Sarah B. Anderson, Messrs. Morawski, S. B. Mills, 
Ch. Walter, Nahan Franko, Wm. Mulligan and Emilio 
Agramonte. 

The Manhattan Choral Union's second concert will 
occur at Chickering Hall this evening. The organization will have 
the assistance of Mrs. Dr. Beardsley and S. B. Mills, pianists ; 
Miss Mollie Evans, of Chicago, contralto; Miss Maud Morgan, 
and George W. Morgan. 

The Meigs Sisters Vocal Quartette will give their 
annual concert in Chickering Hall on to-morrow evening. Mlle. 
Zelie de Lussan, Mme. Chatterton-Bohrer, Julien Jordan, Geo. 
F. Richmond, S. W. Ball, and a sextet from the Mozart Musical 
Union will also take part therein. 

——The trio of Wagner singers, Mme. Materna and Her- 
ren Scaria and Winkelmann, will take part in the last concert for 
the season of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society on next Satur- 
day, and the programme will be made up of fragments from 
‘* Tannhiduser,” ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” and ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” In 
the choral numbers the choir of the society will have the help of 
about one hundred and twenty-five members of the New York 
Chorus Society. , 

Carl Marwig has taken the Cosmopolitan Theatre for 
six performances of a new opera, entitled ‘‘ The Mountain 




















Queen,” the first of which will take place this evening. The | 


opera will be given by a company of young people, many of whom 
have distingulshed themselves in the children’s carnivals. The 
cast comprises Master Oliver Howe, Misses Linda Da Costa, 
Sadie Wells, Hannah O'Keefe, May Greelen, Nellie Osborn, Car- 
rie Pell, Emily Foster, Alice Post, Ella Gardner, Ida Campbell, 
Rosa Stephenson and Laura Welch. There will be a chorus of 
ninety voices, a large orchestra, new scenery by Mr. Reinhold 
and a variety of handsome costumes. 


/ 
som 
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Professional Cards. 








A. E. STODDARD, 


Baritone. Oratorio and Concerts 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 


vines Instruction. 
ork 





Address, Steinway Hall, New 
BECKER’ S ‘REPEATING GRAND 
Action; Wessell, Nickel & Gross, Manufacturers. 
Address F, L. Becker, 213 E. 57th St., New York. 


MR. TOM BULLOCK, 


Tenor. Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. Vocal and 
Piano Teacher. 164 East 7oth st., N. Y. City. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in usical Theory given by 
correspondence. 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicag 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Ténor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN’S 


Violin School, combined with Piano and Theory. 
Ensemble and Orchestra Classes free of charge. 
Beginners with abilities will also be taken. Office 
hours from 9 to 12 o’clock every morning, except 
Sundays, in Eureka Hall, corner gth an * Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


HERMANN OO. C. KORTHEUER, 
Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 Atlantic Avenue 

Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway Hall. 

MISS GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte. Graduate Academy 
of Music, Dresden. Address Schirmer’s Music Store, 
35 Union Square, New York. 























LYONS toc co ACADEMY, 


Lyons, N. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. 
Noted for tursishing excellent teachers. Imparts best 
modern technigue and artistic execution. Address 
L. H. Suerwoop, M. A., Principal. 


OTTO HACKH, 


Address Professor of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- 
vatory of Music, 46 W. Twenty-third Street; or, 
Augustus Baus & to.’ s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- 
third Street, New York, 


MISS BELLE COLE, 


Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. The under- 
signed - authorized to make engagements for Miss 
lle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. 
fhomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 
toocean. Geo. Corsy, 23 E. 14th Street, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions.’ Address: 

_3s Union Square, New York. | York, 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


_No. 19 East rath Si Street, New Y ork Cc ity. 


MLL E. ZELIA DE LUSS: AN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro. y. Corsy, 23 East r4th Street; or 
residence, 137 West goth Street, New York. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello, Address Musica Courtgr, 25 
fast 14th Street, New York. 














C. F. DANIELS, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 4ad Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 





MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, 


Concert Contralto. Address Musica, Courier 
Office, 25 E. 14th Street, New York. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Successor To WM. M. WILSON, 
Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


[e Church, Chapel and Parlor 


PIPE ORGANS, 


260 & 262 West 28th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Near Eighth Avenue, 


HENRY PFEIFFER, 
Manufacturer of LADIZS’ and GENT’S 
Fine Boots and Shoes, 
82514 BROADWAY, (Irving House), 

Bet. rath and 13th Sts., 





EVENING DRESS SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


THE NATIONAL MUSICAL BUREAU, 


No. 162 La Salle St., Chicago, Il., 


Engagements secured to Musicians 


OF EVERY CLASS 
With Schools, Families, Churches, Conservatories, &c 
Application form (for Emp.oves) and Bulletin 
of Applicants (for Emptovers) mailed for 
Postage. (28 Mention this Journal. 








A TRIAL SOLICITED. 


CENTRAL STEAM LAUNDRY, 


105 FOURTH AVE., bet. 11th and 12th Sts. 


THOROUGH SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
E. DEYERBERG, Proprietor. 


HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 

Singing Quality, Delicacy and 

Great Power of Tone, with 

Highest Excellence of Work- 

manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 





There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific 
in its results, as the art of printing. 
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NEW YORK. 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Piano, Violin and Orchestral ig 

— Elocution, and Modern ne Board- 

ne Kementen ent for uoert plan Mr. George 

Mec the oy conce pleniat at the head of 
the Pianoforte Departmen 

For Circulars send to the ing address of 
Miss CLARA BAUR 
140 Broadway, near 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


46 West T'wenty-Lhird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Ave-wes.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director 


Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report. 


JH. & 6. S, ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 


407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Near NintH AVENUE, 





J E. STONE & SONS, ups Mass., Manufac- 
- turers of uare and ht Piano Cases. 
Piano-Leg Pins, with thread he Pris per thousand. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR Pages 
GRAND ORGA 
Fifth Avenue ead N.Y 
are St. George’s Ch., 
Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4 ; First Presbyterjan, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 








=— CopservaTor’ or Music 
PrgkligSquare Bostup 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Furnishes unequaled facilities for instruction 
Piano, Organ, 

ments, and Tuning. In the 

Drawing, Paintiog and Modeling.” 

guages, bo meen rench ~ =f — with the best 


native teacher ng Commen 
and Higher. \- the College of Oratory in Vocal 
Dramatic 


Tecnique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory. 

and Lyric Art. In the New Home quesiions board and 
nicely furnished rooms can be — from $45 to $75 per 
term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20 for ee 
weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in any De- 
partment. New Celendar beautifully illustrated free. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., Boston. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 
NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


5 E. 14th ST., 3d Door East of Sth AVE. 


CHARTERED IN 186s. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


— AND — 
School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 
OPEN DAILY from 9g A. Mm, to 9 P. M., during the 
entire year. 
QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance. 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 
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PORTRAITS, 


No. 949 Broadway. 


Bad printing is an abuse of art. 





Lockwood + Press + Steam + Printing + Establishment, 


—-HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor.— 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





-—x*- AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -*— 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney InrerNaTIONAL ExuisiTIon, 1879-1880—First and Special Degree of 
Merits; also Second Degree of Merit. 

MeE.Lbourng InTeRNATIONAL EXuiBITION, 1880-1881—Fout First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

Artwanta InTERNATIONAL Cotron Exposition, 188:—Highest Avvard. 





Apvetaine Exuisition, 1881:—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 


two Gold and two Silver Medals. 


Cincinnati Inpustrtat Exposition, 1881—Highest Award. r 
Cincinnati IxpustriaL Exposition, 1882—Lighcst Award, 
New Zearanp InTernationat Exuipition, 1882—One Go'd and three Silver 


Medals, Highest Awards, 


It condemns the printer 
and works injury to him who accepts it. 
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| catalogue or book. 





ae 


little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its deta.ls, 


sete te 





if) FINE CATALOGUE PRINTING A SPECIALTY, 





products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertizeme:its of its busiacss secures a repu‘ation for cheapening its work. A little—very 
The Lockwood Press is note for its first- 

class typographical work. Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of afully equinped ofice, Circulars, Catalogues or 
| Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese F timates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest 


Ye mportance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP, 


, ~~ 
AT artes : The undersigned will also produce, in miniazure or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues. &c., 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


O..— 
| HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, No. 74 Duane St., New York. U.S.A. 
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CHICKERING. 
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UR article on Chickering’s “ Honest Test” advertise- 

ment caused an extraordinary demand for THE Mu- 

SICAL COURIER, and in consequence thereof we are urged 
to repeat the same in this issue. 

Mr. George H. Chickering, who intended to leave for 
Europe last week, deferred his departure and returned to 
Boston. 

Mr. Neill, the former Superintendent of the Chickering 
factory, left Boston for the South last Wednesday. 

He is succeeded by a Mr. Moore, who was formerly Super- 
intendent of F. G. Smith's factory in Brooklyn, and who has 
lately been with Ludden & Bates, Savannah, 

Read the Savannah Morning News of April 15: 


Ludden & Bates Don’t Like It. 


Don't like what? Why, that Chickering & Sons, the 
great piano-makers, should send down here for our Mr, 
Moore, the efficient head of our tuning and repairing de- 
partment, and make him superintendent of their piano factory 
in Boston, It’s good luck for him, and we are glad of that, 
but it’s hard on us. But it only shows what kind of em- 
ployes we bring to Savannah. We will have first-class men, 
no matter what the cost. That's our policy every time; 
and this time, too, as we have been fortunate enough to 
secure an equally competent gentleman to fill Mr. Moore’s 
place, who will shortly assume charge of our tuning and 
repairing department. Meantime, we have two fine tuners 
in our employ who will attend to all work that *comes in. 
And that the Savannah piano factory that Mr. Moore was to 
have taken charge of is not given up by any means. An 
old piano-maker from the North is under engagement, and 
in due time the factory will be in operation. ‘“ Men may 
come and men may go,’ but Ludden & Bates go on forever, 
or thereabouts, more or less, &c. Ludden & Bates’ South- 
ern Music House. 

P, S.—Don’t your piano need tuning ? 

We saw Mr. Neill before his departure and had a talk 
with him. He entertains the kindest feelings for Chickering 
& Sons, but his incidental remarks are in strange relation 
to the authorized remarks of the firm as they appeared in a 


soston musical journal. We place the two views opposite 


to each other for comparison. 


rhe that 
him kept right on in the same 
path, and the metallic action, 
which has proved such a suc- 
cess in their uprights, was their 
invention, At the Mechanics’ 
Fair, in 1881, Messrs. Hen- 
schel, Elson and Capen were 
the committee, In their 
report I find the following : 
‘*The Messrs. Chickering 
have adopted a metallic action 
in their uprights ; and this we 
consider the most important 
and valuable improvement late- 
ly introduced into their mech- 
anism of this popular class of 
instrument This device ob- 
viates the liability to impaired 
action on account of atmospher- 
ic changes, and eliminates one 
of the greatest difficulties in the 
construction of Uprights.” 


KERING & Sons, Mr. NEILL, FORMERLY SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF THE CHICKER- 


succeeded > 
ING Facrory. 


sons 

‘*IT invented the metallic ac- 
tion, but in many respects it 
did not meet my expectations, 
and in consequence we have 
been gradually changing many 
of the details during the past 
six or seven months, especially 
for the reason that numerous 
complaints have been received 
regarding the practical use of 
the metallic action. In fact we 
have determined to use an ac- 
tion constructed in the usual 
manner, and orders have been 
given to that effect.” 


How is that ? 


Following is the article of last week : 


Chickerings’ * Honest Test.” 


As Messrs. Chickering & Sons continue to advertise their 
‘Honest Test,” in which they refer to the victory 
gained over certain competitors, we would like to ask them: 
Why not mention the names of these competitors? Who 
were they? Should not their names be mentioned in a 
statement termed an “ Honest Test?” Why not mention 
the date when this “ Honest Test” was made? Not mention- 
ing the date leaves the inference that the Chickering pianos 
won these honors only lately, or say a few years ago; but as 
this affair happened azneleen years ago—i9 years /—when 
firms that make better instruments than the Chickering 
piano of this date is, were not ip existence, and others that 
manufacture a higher grade piano than those manufactured 
by Chickering ow were comparatively unknown then, is it 
an “Honest Test” to put this statement or advertisement 
before the public without referring to the date of the event ? 

Their competitors on that occasion were Hallet & Davis, 
and mof the Hallet & Davis Company of to-day, which 
makes a much finer piano than the original firm made. 
Then there were Guild, Church & Co., A. M. McPhail & Co., 
and an old German piano manufacturer who lived in Boston, 
named G. A. Miller, who Has been dead for years. 

And this was the competition! 











TSK at ad “ 
—_— 
Where were Kranich & Bach? Not in existence. Where 3 
Whirn wane the Emerson Piano Company. 


was the Sohmer piano nineteen years ago ? 
Miller piano then? The firm of Henry F. Miller was at 
that time about two years old. Where was Weber? Hardly 
known. And the Haines’s? The Behning was not known, 
neither the Baus. The Hardman, which has driven the 
Chickering completely out of the field, simply on merit, in 
Philadelphia and Eastern Pennsylvania, was then manufac- 
tured under different auspices; but where was the modern 
Hardman piano? Was there a Knabe piano, or a Steck 
piano, or a Steinway piano present for competition? No. 
Did the Chickerings compete with Decker Brothers on that 
occasion, or with Hazelton Brothers ? With neither. 

Not one of these and many other makers were competing. 
Only pianos made by the former firm of Hallet & Davis, not 
instruments made by the present firm, who, by the 
way, have revolutionized the Hallet & Davis business, and 
instruments made by Guild, Church & Co., A. M. McPhail & 
Go., and a small German manufacturer, were the competitors 
of Messrs. Chickering!!! 

Was that an “ Honest Test’? Is it an * Honest Test” to 
continue to advertise this insignificant event of mznefeen years 
ago, and not date the occurrence? By no means. It is a 
commercial trick unworthy of a large piano house. 

The affair happened eleven years before the centennial ; it 
is about as old as the deluge relative to the age of piano 
building. If Chickering & Sons put the date on their “‘ Honest 
Test” advertisement, they destroy its value ; if they continue 
to advertise it without the date, they do something much 
worse. 


The life of the prima donna is often one of vicissitudes ; 
and as on the stage, so in private life, we find her at one mo- 
ment occupying the most brilliant position, at another in the 
direst distress. Those who remember Marietta Piccolomini, 
who is now in her fiftieth year, will hear with regret that she 
It has been proposed to get up 

English lovers of music will 


has fallen into absolute want. 
a subscription for her benefit. 
certainly respond to the call, and there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in arranging an operatic concert on a grand scale. Critics 
of the sterner sort have denied Piccolomini's right to be classed 
as a matter of fact, 
en. 
Piccolomini’s voice, 


vocalists of the first rank; but, 


had 


with 


formed in school 
that 
and in moments of tenderness and of passion it had that 
of that 


But it was in 


her style been no 


was nature, not art, spoke in 


nature” to 


‘touch goes the heart of everyone. 
La Traviata” that she made her first and her 
last great impression, and the London world of music and of 
fashion had scarcely recovered from the excitement caused by 
her striking and charming impersonation when she retired from 
If she 
did not precisely ‘‘ blaze, the comet of a season,” not many 
seasons were to be illumined by her bright presence. She had 
no period of decline, nor, we believe, did she take any formal 
But during the short time that she was before the 


the stage to become the wife of an Italian nobleman. 


farewell, 
public, she was one of its most cherished favorites. Indeed, in 
point of popularity, she was foremost among the singers of her 
day, and it would be useless, as it would’ be ungracious, to 
speculate as to whether she could, like Mme. Patti, have suc- 
ceeded in twenty different characters, and have maintained her 
position, as Mme. Patti has done, year after year for a period 
of more than twenty years. One has only to look back to the 
caricatures and social chronicles of the time to see that Piccolo- 
mini, as long as her brief day lasted, was the idol of the public, 
and in the history of Her Majesty’s Theatre she has as distinct 
a place as even Jenny Lind.—London Standard. 

As an illustration of the constant anxiety of artists con- 
cerning their powers, Mrs. Sims Reeves, wife of the tenor, tells 
how one famous prima donna refused to sit down at all ona 
day when she was to sing. ‘‘ No, she would walk about the 
room, talking perhaps, singing perhaps, sometimes even busy 
with her needle and thread, but never sitting down the livelong 
the over. Why, I remem- 
ber well enough how one day on the morning of a 
performance, Jenny Lind (Mme. Goldschmidt), Mr. Reeves, 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, myself were in the room, 
and through Lind and my husband 
pacing one past the other, with music 
hand, and practising, and intent on the 
work before them, ‘Why, Jenny,’ said Mr. Goldschmidt, 
‘you must have sung those songs many times; surely there is 
no need for all this.’ But the remonstrance was in vain. 
‘You are a fine musician,’ said Mme. Goldschmidt, in her 


day until performance was 


and 
the 

still, 

singing 


morning Jenny 
were never 
in 


quiet, decisive manner to her husband, ‘ but Mr. Reeves and 
I are singers and we know what is best for us. Leave us 
alone.’ Suppose you had called to see Jenny Lind on a day 
when she was singing. She would probably come into the 
room with a bundle of music in her hand, put it on a chair, 
and sit down on it; talk away pleasantly enough for a few 
minutes, become abstracted, rise, take up the music, turn toa 
passage in one of the pieces, and hum it over. Having satis- 
fied herself of her correctness, she would replace it, and sit 
down again as calmly*as possible and resume the conversation 


at the point it was left off.” 








IMPORTANT. 
E are authorized to state officially, that the agreement 
existing between Messrs. George W. Carter, Patrick 
H. Powers, Orrin A. Kimball and Joseph Gramer, constituting 
the Emerson Piano Company of Boston, Mass., expires by 
limitation on May 1, 1884... Any impending changes about to 
take place will be fully noticed by THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Ludden & Bates Southern Music 
House. 


Savannah, Ga., April 1, 1884. 


HE undersigned would respectfully announce to the 
public and our patrons that the firm of Ludden & 
Bates has this day been converted irfto an incorporated stock 
company, under the name and title of the ‘‘ Ludden & Bates 
Southern Music House.” 

The interests and entire capital of the former partners of the 
old firm of Ludden & Bates have been transferred into the 
aforesaid corporation, which is now fully organized and pre- 
pared to assume complete control of the business. 

This change of organization has been effected in order that 
the large and well established business of the old firm of 
Ludden & Bates might be placed on a more permanent basis, 
thus securing its continued existence even when at some fu- 
ture time one or both of the former partners may in part or 
wholly withdraw from active participation in the same. And, 
also, that the newly incorporated company may become co- 
operative in character, thus affording to the heads of the 
respective business departments, to the managers of its sev- 
eral branches, and to such employes as may show themselves 
to be important factors in the conduct of the business, the op- 
portunity of permanently identifying themselves with the inter- 
ests of the company by becoming shareholders, The capital 
heretofore employed by the old firm, and now transferred to 
the company, being amply sufficient for its operations, the sale 
of the new capital stock will be restricted to the aforesaid em- 
ployes, &c., and no stock will be allowed to go upon the open 
market either now or at any future time. 

The assets of Ludden & Bates have been transferred to the 
new corporation, which has assumed the payment of all out- 
standing liabilities of the said Ludden & Bates, and will com- 
plete all contracts entered into by them, 

All notes, checks, drafts, postal orders, &c., should here- 
after be made payable to the order of Ludden & Bates South- 
ern Music House, and all remittances, letters, invoices, orders, 
&c., should be likewise addressed. 

Bills of lading, freight, and express receipts may be made 
out, for convenience, with the initials Ludden & Bates S. M. 
H., and boxes and packages by freight, express, or mail may 
also be thus marked. 

The president or treasurer of the company, or their legal 
attorneys, are authorized to sign notes, checks, drafts, postal 
orders or any papers necessary in the usual routine of busi- 
W. Luppen, 

J]. A. BATEs, 


ness. 








Samples in One Mail. 
CLevecanp, Q., April 17, 1884. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

We receive your valuable journal regularly, and read it with 
interest. We greatly admire the independent spirit with which 
you conduct it, and wish you abundant success, Weare doing 
a fine business with the Steinway and the Hazelton pianos, 
notwithstanding the general complaint of dull trade through- 
out the West. 

We have been open but little over one month, yet are firmly 
established and very much flattered with our success and future 
prospects. Any kind word you can say for us will be appre- 
ciated, and if we can in any way be of service to you here, 
command us, he 

Yours truly, 
H. M. Bratnarp & Co, 


. Garpiner, Me,, April 17, 1884. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


Please find enclosed check for subscription due MusIcaL 
Courter. We wish to congratulate you for the very stringent 
efforts put forth to expose all frauds in connection with the 
music trade. We have recently negotiated, and have secured 
the agency for Kennebec County. of the Guild, Church & Co, 
piano. this we should be pleased to have you make known 
through the medium of your valuable paper, which every music 
dealer and manufacturer should be proud of. 

Very respectfully, 

Hucues & Moopy, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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The Strike at Behning’s. 


——— +> 


The Plain, Unvarnished Facts as Gathered by “The 
People.” 


NE of the local papers announced in flaring type 
that the men working at Behning’s piano factory, 124th 
street and First avenue, had been ‘‘ locked out” by the firm, and 
the tenor of the article was an intimation that Behning & Son 
were acting unjustly. On so important a matter as this, the fac- 
tory being one of the largest of any kind uptown, the Peopie, fol- 
lowing its usual course, “went to the bottom” for facts#@nd will 
now give the straight story so that all may judge of the matter in 
an intelligent manner. 

Some seven months ago Mr. Langrock was installed as fore- 
man in the fly-finishing department of Behning & Son’s and as- 
sumed control over about a half-dozen men. Mr. Langrock had 
been nine years with Steinway & Sons, and was known to be a 
sober, industrious man, who, by saving money instead of squan- 
dering it in treating his fellows to beer, had succeeded 
in paying for his house and making his family comfortable. 
For six months nothing was said against him by the men under 
him, but after he took a certain one to task because he went over 
to a saloon too often, the trouble began. A committee called on 
the firm on March 26, and asked that Mr. Langrock should be 
discharged. ‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Behning, Sr., “if he has done 
wrong we will discharge him. What has he done?” It appears 
the direct question was evaded, but they said the men would not 
work any longer on the floor with him. Mr. Behning said he 
would see about it, and Mr. Staff told them to go back to work 
and the trouble would be adjusted amicably in a few days. Two 
days after another committee notified the firm that Mr. Langrock 
must be sent away that week. The firm could find no reason for 
his dismissal, and took no steps in the matter, but discharged the 
one on the committee who seemed to be most active in creating 
the discussion. The following Monday, April 7, nearly all the 
employes of Behning & Son, numbering about 130 men, met in 
a hal! in 125th street, and after framing the following letter, sent 
a committee with it to the office of the firm : 

New York, April 7, 18384. 
To the Firm of Behning & Son: 


DEAR Strs—In a meeting held this day, 7th of April, at which | 


all the men employed in your factory were present, it was 
unanimously resolved to place the following before you for your 
consideration : 

On Wednesday, April 2, a committee of your men waited upon 
you and informed you that they, for reasons stated at the time, 
would not and did not desire to work under nor with Mr. Lang- 


rock, foreman of fly-finisher in your factory. You requested the 
committee to keep the matter quiet, and that you would ere long 
discharge Mr. Langrock, having at the time another man in view 
to take his position. Now, sirs, instead of fullfilling your promise 
you have discharged one of the committee who, as a servant of the 
shop, was instructed to inform you of the resolutions passed by 
all your men in meeting assembled. 

The committee now before you are also servants of the shop, 
elected only for the purpose of informing you hereby in writing, 
that we, the employes of Behning & Son, have this day unani- 
mously resolved to again inform you that we will no longer work 
with Mr. Langrock, and that we further desire the reinstallment 
of the one man who served on our committee of informing you of 
our resolutions passed. 

Awaiting your answer in writing, we remain, respectfully, 

THE EMPLOYES OF BEHNING & SON. 

Mr. Behning called attention to the fact that no individual had 
signed the letter and that any one could write such a signature, 
and said if the employes wished to see the firm, they should come 
around in a body. Shortly afterward they came, and Mr. Behn- 
ing asked if that letter was their ultimatum. They said yes. 
‘* Very well,” replied Mr. Behning, ‘‘I cannot accept that dic- 
tation ; you have quit work, and the factory will now remain 
closed for two weeks, until April 21.” 

The two weeks will be over next Monday morning, and Messrs. 
Behning & Son say their doors will be open at 7 A. M., and all 
who choose to go to work can do so. Mr. Langrock and some 
| twenty others have remained at work all the time, and the firm 
claims the right to continue him and them in their employ so 
long as they continue worthy, and no other reason than simple 
personal dislike is urged against Mr. Langrock. 

This firm kept their large force steadily at work all winter, not- 
withstanding the general dullness of trade and the fact that pianos 
were being manufactured to store in their warerooms. Their 
pay-roll every two weeks exceeded $5,000, and a large stock of 
instruments were finished which yet remain in store. In fact, the 
firm have sufficient now on hand to meet the probable demands 
for the next two months, and can get along for a longer period 
with much less than their usual number of men, as fully a hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of pianos are now more or less ad- 
vanced toward completion. 

In fact the firm opened up on last Monday. 





A Story About Colby. 
OLBY was on one of his usual jaunts out West 
for Decker & Son, the other day, and walked into Rohl- 
fing’s handsome warerooms in Milwaukee, Wis. 
|  ‘** How are you?” asked Rohlfing. 
““Oh,” replied Colby, ‘* first rate, our paper is gaining 
| every day; keeps me busy through the West, the Northwest, 








South ‘by Southwest; but you know, it’s a great paper. 
Founded by Henry C. Watson; only great musical critic 
that ever lived on the Western Hemisphere ; I see you have 
some nice Behning pianos here.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Rohlfing, “ sell like hot cakes.’ 

‘*I’d like to write something about your place and your 
past history.” 

** Well, some other time,’ 

**Gocd-bye!” 

‘* Good-bye !” 

Next day Colby goes to Oshkosh, 
wareroom. 

“My card ; suppose you know my paper? 

‘*No, haven't heard much of it,” says the dealer. 

‘*I see you have some Behning pianos here ; get them from 
Rohlfing ?” 

‘* Yes, that’s where I get them.” 

‘* Why don’t you try the Decker & Son? 
made now. Sold 1,729 last year; one of the largest factories 
in New York. Behning is nothing next to it. See here, if 
you give me an order fora couple of Decker & Son uprights, 
I will give you a splendid notice in my paper. Just like this 
one about Smith in Kalamazoo; just read it. You see, that 
gives you credit East, and you can afterward buy all your 
What’s the use of paying 


’ 


rejoined Rohlfing. 


Walks into piano 


” 


Greatest piano 


goods direct from manufacturer. 
the large dealer all this extra profit?” 

Oshkosh dealer tumbles in. Buys two Decker & Son 
pianos. Rohlfing writes, ‘‘What’s the matter, you are not 
ordering of late?” 

Oshkosh dealer answers, ‘‘ Business dull ; awful dull !” 

But, all the same, Decker & Son are busy and a large ma- 
jority of the piano manufacturers advertise in Colby's paper, 
because he gets around so livelv in the interest of his paper! 


“ Lee-li-nan; or, Revels at Merrymount,” is the title 
of an operetta, the text of which is by Earl Marble and the music 
by Richard Stahl. The scene is laid in Puritan days, and Indians 
and Pilgrims are numbered among the persons of the drama. The 
piece has been accepted by the Wilbur Opera Company and re- 
hearsals will begin at once under Mr. Stahl, musical director of 
the company. The troupe is nowon a tour through the West 
and will probably give the work toward the close of its summer 
season either in Philadelphia or Detroit, after which, if it is a 
success, it will hold a leading position in the repertory of the com 
pany. In the last act the Mayflower is introduced, and on her 
Thomas Morton, arrested inthe secend act for riotons, conduct, is 
returned to England a prisoner. 
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WAREROOMS : 


No. 3 West 14th Street, 
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Factory Hints. 
(24) J. M. R.—The following are both French 
t. Shellac, 3 pounds; wood naphtha, 3 pints, dis- 
2. Shellac, 2 pounds ; powdered mastic and sandarac, of 
Copal varnish, ¥% pint ; spirits of wine, 1 gallon; 


polishes 
solve. 

each I ounce, 
digest in the cold till dissolved. 


(51) C. B. U. asks: 1. Can the string of a piano 
be made to vibrate hard enough to endanger its strength by con- 
tinually striking its key-note on some other instrument nearby. 
Again, cana bridge (suspension) be made to vibrate by striking 
its key-note on a musical instrument near it, so as to endanger 
its strength? A. The induced vibration of the string of the 
piano would, we presume, in time be sufficient to endanger its 
strength, although it will be less in volume than that from the 


strings of the initial instrument. Theoretically, yes. 


(10) P. J. N. writes: I have a very old superior 
violin. In having it somewhat repaired the ignorant repairer also 
thinking, I suppose, to add to its appearance, gave it a coat of 
bright red dye and then of varnish, not thereby injuring the tone 
but completely spoiling its looks. I have removed the varnish 
and dye from it and wish to recolor and varnish it again. Will 
you please inform me what dye I shall use (some dye commonly 
used for such purposes)? Also, what varnish? A. We would 
recommend you, if the instrument is a valuable one, by all means 
to put it at once in the hands of some competent violin repairer. 
An excellent brown can be prepared by putting two ounces 
dragon's blood, bruised, into a quart of oil of turpentine ; let the 
bottle stand in a warm place, and when d’ssolved steep the work 
If this be too dark colored it can be diluted by 
The formula for 


in the mixture. 
using a larger amount of the oil of turpentine. 








a suitable varnish is given in answer to query 3 in our issue of 
March 8, 1884. 


(11) A. McK. asks (1) how to lay thin veneers on 
lumber one-eighth inch thick. A. A good manner of laying 
veneers on thin work is by clamping with screw clamps or weights 
between two planks dressed flat, with paper each side of the ve- 
neered parts to prevents sticking. 2. A receipt for making a 
good liquid glue. A, Liquid glue—4 ounces hard glue, 16 ounces 
acetic acid ; dissolve by soaking and heating. Spaulding’s glue 
is supposed to be ordinary glue dissolved in good, strong vinegar. 
Another way is to add a little pyroligneous acid to a thick solution 
of glue and water,— Scientific American. 








Exports and Imports—Port of New York. 
Week Ending April 10, 1884. 





EXPORTS. 
7. S. OF Colombia... ccccscs a eer errEt $1,100 
™ Pi RDA Vane ko IT OFgan.....e+ eevee 134 
ADEE 5 const edsc’ aden bed 45 Ow Sawin a's 0.0 evel be 2,164 
LOAdOR...ccccscccecses cece 90. FT gees Cabee ens 1,890 
Copenhagen........see++eee I iE POE 75 
ES ey tt a eeere | 6 Oo aa besene sees 450 
GUAGROW 0. bss catarevcccecse I Oe eee heeehe > Goss 75 
Hamburg. ........secseceess Os .ebtegs de aot 1,560 
1S ¢eeipaegGue ee eee cba I piano materials..... 235 
RPL: ba bd bce AbS RS0n ss oe 00s DB OUBANS. 0.00050 secs 115 
ey AGG @ ChE KE be Oh 450048 OWN Hos a See ee 300 
Nova Seotia. os .ccsevccscies Ge be eel nt Thies 580 
VORMEROER. o:0:540:9 4068008005 Co Nabe ce eeanent 776 
Belted e's a hinds 8058 0 8a at delaeh Cae ee Given veces $0,454 

IMPORTS, 

Miscellaneous musical instruments, &c., 246 pkgs....... $25,543 








Week Ending April 17, 1884. 











EXPORTS, 
ee eve Piet Pe Fa E CPOs bo isiediids ¥:0 woke $200 
ea OT POU ie 2 cases fixtures.......... 236 
Of eeeccevovesenetes I violin strings.......... 50 
OE 5650's vse eek eh eee T CEGADS. cvccccvesccsevs 450° 
Liverpool.......sccceee. cee Bia Pe SN er $2,555 
PAS” gure eb venvedeawe + I musical instruments 10 
Rotterdam. .......-.20.00. 18 Organs. ...6.6.-ceecess gi2 
DE hbk chai ba vegan Cheba T 4 gh Ne REE 231 
BERN ere She Ror. seein. wcniome te 150 
POGUE 5 ss <enh anes cs 2 Se Tenens ey 600 
Pee ee reer s I organ stops........... 135 
AS LV Dhwe 6 boa ore bed 2 sound boards.......... 225 
BReGaatle, «con vnws ceccspes TO, 5. 5-55 -Kaledon em all 100 
Argentine Republic........ Ge Veen ken cebeuonne 370 
- aN nr eee © POOR 55c55 occ tare 800 
CR Soc cesar tevteschwe. 2. cn eckesoues gccess 375 
British West Indies...... errr oer 200 
TORR 's cred cccacsiesdedeutyens00ceeeess 0 op 0c saeee $7,599 
IMPORTS. 
Miscellaneous musical instruments, 190 packages........ $21,802 
Week Ending March 20. 
EXPORTS. 
Liverpool... 6.0 dseictebevs s C5 CURES 66s le ccevesies $688 
Glasgow... .c.cccrsccossiveces Gs Vaiie eek neuen be 245 
ROMUGIGRM. 0c oc vc cccsstocess Sa (Soe ie aaseaias 674 
DORE oe cvd cnsencgeaees ss 7-3. ebhe come mah ed 2.553 
Hamburg... ..csecccscescees tO “Avene wegwseuees g! 
CLs co bw kee tes oe cab ean S. .3.>: Seveenneeen aes 140 
SSRUBR i 0.5 80's vinie'd-t pees ben+med TE CRBS TUBING 6.0 6 oe sis tek 100 
EN ae Ta ene ae oe oe I No. piano........s00 550 
TOR inde cbavccsseesesoess pisces adecescabetenbahs $5,041 
IMPORTS. 
Miscellaneous musical instruments, &c., 213 pkgs....... $20, 196 
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HARDMAN, DOWLING & PECK. 





A. HAMMACHER & CO., 


209 Bowery, New York. 


FELTEN & GUILLEAUME’S 


— SOLE AGENTS FOR — 


GERMAN 








STEEL MUSIC WIRE 


Which is rapidly establishing the reputation of being 


THE BEST ARTICLE, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, 


Now offered to the trade, 


We guarantee entire satisfaction in every instance, and ask no pay unless 
Wire furnished under this guaranty is thoroughly approved of by buyers. 


A. HAMMACHER & CO. 
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EVERY RESPECT. 
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+HAZELTON+BROTHERS,» 
Nos. 34 and S36 University Place, 


+==W. F. TWAY, 44 E. 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


macs & DAVIS PIANOS = CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


ay ‘HALLET & DAVIS, 
I ThesQueencofe Uprights Pianos 


AND IN SQUARES AND GRANDS UNSURPASSED. 
Manufactured for over 50 years and never so fine as now. Possess more GENERAL and SPECIAL EXCEL- | 
LENCE than any other Piano now made.  Indorsed by Liszt, STRAUSS, ABT, (GEORGE W. MorGAN, and ‘the 
® highest musical authorities of the world. To rent and sold on easy monthly payments. Inspection invited. 


= CATALOGUES MAITLED FREE. = — 





























“THEY CAPTIVATE THE WORLD.” 


HIGHEST AWARD at Centennial Exhibition, 1876; Grand Prize Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 


The ONLY ones having PIPE TUBES giving PIPE TONE. Not only ws. to but SUPERIOR to all others. 





4 FREDERICK ARCHER, late organist Alexandra Palace, London, says “The Tubes enable them to produce a 
Prone so like that of a PIPE ORGAN as to deceive even EXPERIENCED ears 


GEORGE E. WHITING, late organist Great Music Hall, Cincinnati, now ; of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass., says: “In depth and volume of tone they stand WITHOUT A RIVAL among reed instruments, and are the 
ONLY Cabinet Organs that will in any SATISFACTORY degree meet the wants of the musician and organist.” 


EXAMINATION BY MUSICIANS AND EXPERTS INVITED. | +5 
Prices, $45 to $1,000.— caTALoaues rrEE——Easy Monthly Payments. 
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Trade Notes. 





—J. H. 


Insured. 


Snow's Pensacola branch was destroyed by fire. 


-Wilde & Uhlig, Milwaukie, Wis., have dissolved. Arthur 
Wilde continues. 


—Saxe & Robertson, Estey agents, will remove on May 1 
from § Union Square to 831 Broadway. 


J. H. Robbins & Son, Portland, Ore., have been damaged 


by fire. The firm does not carry a large stock. Damage light. 


—The material, &c., belonging to the ‘‘ Vocalion” has been 
shipped to the Munroe Organ Reed Company, Worcester, 
Mass. 


—Dahlgren & Steger, the Chicago agents of Sohmer & Co., 
will move from their present warerooms to 209 Wabash avenue, 
on May I. 


M, Cornish, of Cornish & Co., organ manufacturers, Wash- 
ington, N. J., has been elected Mayor of that renowned 
‘‘burg.” The position was formerly held byDaniel F. Beatty. 

Young Albert Strauch, who has charge of the bookkeeping 
and other details of the business of Strauch Brothers, is one of 


the most promising young men in the trade. He has a splen- 


did fu.ure before him. 


—A music trade paper of last week prints a half-column puff | 
| land, Italy, &c. 
Mr. Smith paid $10 for the puff and that is about $9 | 


of Freeborn G, Smith after having abused said Smith for years 


past. 





more than it is worth, The editor who printed it, wrote himself 
down ‘‘ an ass,” as Dogberry says. 

—It was an an awful cold day when Thoms married Colby’s 
daughter. 

—Stebbins & Keys, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., have made an 
assignment. 

—The new scale upright No. 11 of Hazleton Brothers, is a 
great success. 

—Henry F. Miller pianos are now handled by Clough & 
Warren, Detroit, Mich. 


—Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., leaves for Europe on the steamship 
** Oregon” on Saturday. 


—Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., leaves on the steamship ‘‘ Oregon” 
for Liverpool on Saturday. 


—W. H. Grubs, Columbus, O., has been changed to Grubs 
& Early. Mr. Early was formerly an attache of John Church 
& Co., Cincinnati, and understands the music trade thor- 
oughly. 


—The Geo. D. Newhall Company, of Cincinnati, have moved 
into new quarters, occupying the store No. 56 West Fourth 
street, which they have fitted up in modern style. They have 
added to their catalogue the music formerly published by F. 
W. Helmick ; also the large and excellent list of reprints 
formerly published by John F. Perry, of Boston, the latter 
representing the most celebrated composers of Germany, Eng- 
With facilities very much improved the firm 
L. 





is now thoroughly equipped and prepared for business, 





H. Bigelow, of Bigelow & Main, New York, is vice-president, 
and W. Howard Doane treasurer of the company. 


—Mr. H. J. Demarest is no longer in the employ of the 
Smith American Organ Company of Boston. 


—J. O. Prescott, formerly in the piano business in Omaha, 
Neb., has accepted a railroad position in Buffalo, N. Y. 


—McTammany, of Worcester, has a great advantage over the 
Mechanical Orguinette Company in his suits against said 
Company. 


—Max Meyer & Brother, of Omaha, have recently sold a 
number of Briggs pianos, that have given special satisfaction to 
the purchasers. 


—Decker & Son are the largest creditors of Read & Thomp- 
son, St. Louis, who made an assignment. Colby introduced 
the Decker & Son piano to Read & Thompson. 


—Here is one of the phrases used: ‘‘ These characteristics 
have been the means of placing Mr. Smith among the greatest 
and most successful business men of the present age.” Great 
heavens! ! 


—For week ending April 1, the following patents in musical 
instruments have been granted : 
For a mechanical musical instrument, to A. H. Hammond. 
No. 296,165. 
For a mechanical musical instrument, to O. Spaethe. 
296,238. 
For a reed organ case, to M. Clark. 


No. 





No. 296,134. 
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XrORGAN 


Is Indorsed by the most distinguished Artists of the World. 


~= RICHARD WAGNER +=: 


pleasure. My great friend FRANZ 


with them.” 


Says:—‘‘ The tone of the Estey Organs is very beautiful and noble, and gives me the 


LISZT is also charmed and delighted 
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WAREROOMS: No. 5 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








SASE & ROBERTSON, General Acents. 


R= WILL REMOVE TO 831 BROADWAY, MAY Iist.203 














SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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PROF ESSOR GALLY’S 
CHE 


THE PEOPLE’S INSTRUMENT. 





Address M. GALLY, No 
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. 16 Fifth Avenue, New York Gity, 


—+<+— BETWEEN 13th and 14th STREETS. —?+>i<-: 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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BRIGGS: ‘PIANO.< 


The special attention of dealers is called to the 


BRIGGS *s* Prawno-: 


~~ 
—~—?>-o-+e 


GIVES THOROUGH SATISFACTION IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


es ee 


The Best Instrument for the Dealer to Handle 


a 

















—— MANUFACTURED BY — 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO.,, 


1125 Washington Street, = ~~ BOSTON, MASS. 


AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 


& Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand 35 


u 
a —_*-—___ 


HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
* BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


ke AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 











a fee 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. * 


I=" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 














Correspondence Solicited, Correspondence Solicited, 


PIANO-FORTHS. 


Y ag CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. aq 


Warerooms, 26 West 23d Street. | Factory, 528 West 43d Street 
NEW YORK. 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow!l- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 


























steadily increasing as their merits are 








ment of all leading artists. 





becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149° to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO,, 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. —+- MANUFACTURERS OF +e 


WAREROOMS: No. 26 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 2A AMINTOER"OFt TES. 
N EY ENGLAN D 


Cabinet Organs | 


ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPORTAN T IMPROVEMENTS! 
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Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 
CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


Known every ywhere, and sold “by the trade as tx Ot Gampeote NEW EN “6 AN D OR fj AN COMP ANY 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


BROTHERS’ 


MATORILHBSS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 


























WANE TRE INDORSEMENT OF ALL ARTISTS, 
WANSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 





WY fall Oy ——_—— 
64, ) Represented only by the old-established 
Gee and staunch dealers throughout the Coun- 
: try, which fact is sufficient proof that the 


instruments are appreciated, 








NEW YORK. 


“°° 


HALLET & DAVIS CO'S PIANOS. 722". 


WAREROOMS: 486 Washington Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Fianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 
—=NEW YOoORK.+— 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-%*— 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


MUNROE ORCAN REED CoO., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


MUNROE PATENT ORGAN REED, 


And Dealers in ali kinds of Organ Material, 











WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
175A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


my‘ CONOVER BROS. 


No. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT FPIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Amon Streletzki. 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


235 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK. 





No. 25 UNION STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 


EDWARD SCHUBERTH fc C0, ons squane, NEW YORK 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 


All the Latest Publications. Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER. 
Leipsic; C. F. PETERS Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- 
BERTH & CO., Leipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 
Catalogues sent free upon application. 





Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc., etc. 
—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


STULTZ & BAUER, vp-ien: § Square 
PIANOS 


701, 703, 705 & 707 First Ave., 
NEw TORE. 
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WM. SCHLEMMER. 


A. HAMMACHER, 


A. HAMMACHER & CO 


Piano-Forte Materials, Tools and Trimmings, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THECOUNTRY 


<=> Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 
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PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 


A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 owbelos shat: NEW YORK. 
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Cc, F. GOEPEL. f 





209 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
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JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses n now in the Trade. 
THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE | 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


PIANO 


OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES. 





— WE Aa F ACTURE — 


Grand, Upright aud Nguares. 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-first St., 
NEW TORE 


the Belmont The iii 


| First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 
7" AGENTS WANTED. 


1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


| 





\ Gold Medal at the 
i 

4) World’ s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever ob 


GRAD. SQUARE & 





FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 10th & 11th Aves. 


First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 





Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 





tained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


UL.RRILGET PIANOS 


‘* For greatest power, pleasing and = quality of tone, pliable action and solid C2 Bi novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 





BFL EL BROS. ch CO 


Patent Cylinder To 


292 to 298 Eleventh Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY: 


“te 


| Cor. West Twenty-Ninth | St She 
NEW YORK CITY. 


p Upright Pianos ° 








WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Square ald Upright Pianos, 


456 West 37th Street, New York. 
F.. CONNOR, 


\PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (28 Send for Catalogue. 








Pp 


NE 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 








W 


inact) 





ARE NOTED FOR THEIR 
FINE QUALITY.OF TONE AND SUPERIOR FINISH 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


NEWENGLANDPIANOCo. 


32 GEORGE S*. 


HosToN Mass. 
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nie O THOM” VEARTIN GUITARS tau temme 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
we NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 

















For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the “best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the Uniteg States, but 


also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


ANIC View 
Repack SMITH ea rn7ms... 













‘BACH 


Grand, Square and Upright 
¢PIANOS.> — _A 


ye2 > | a A MER 1 
Received Highest Award at the United States 
nana Exhibition, 1876. 5 " -—>- n> 6) 





And are 1itted to be the most Celebrated In- 

otrames its of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

ma ~ lustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
able. Te favorabl 


easona srms favorabie, 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. — AND — N E W P R I 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. PI NOS [ J ( . I 
THE A 


TABER *"52°-2£5" DT A NOFORTE. 
t(@ Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 


ORGAN C0 Cndiininddiealds:: 2. AY OF aoe 
’ 


THE 


voy {SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN C0, SEND FOR ‘CIRCULAR. 


FACTORY 











Worcester, Mass. BOSTON, MASS. 


GUILD ABR KNABE * cc. HN AMA 


FTANOS. | |PIANOFORTES.| GEORGE P.BENT, BILLINGS 








[uu 


LJ) 








> Instruments have been before the public for 
a. fifty years. aed | upc = te sir excellence alone 


— CHURCH & Co.., wah have attained an 
vs» Sona sero 955” YAPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE | ATE Af f 
Whrich establishes th s UNEQUALED in Tone, GROWS §ig | ®) +PIANOS,< 


Touch, oe wakes ip and Durability. 


B BT f f iy C Every Piano Futiy WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. CEZICAGO : — MANUFACTURED BY — 
WM. KNABE & CGO, | ®! 2nd 8S Jackson Street. BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 


Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 











OLD AND RELIABLE it Fifth heeme Ne ie RANSAS CIs: Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street, 
UUs AbCENS NEB TOFR, 1304 St, Louis Avenue. NEW YORK. 


204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Piano Stool EUW Et Rt (scone Sone 
base} 0 oT pranorontes, | /idilirle Sirigs ald Desks, 


| MANUFACTORY, | PIANOS @ ORGAN S. SQUARE ond UPMIGET.| somes pittion ser tot 











——— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


Shale ek Washington, NJ, | JOHN. HOMER $I, 13 &518¥. 42081,K1.] SPORFORD & CO., 


~ ORANE & CHAPUIS, CHRIST Piano and Organ Hardware, 
Piano wnt maxuracrunsrs. (Yy YpRig E HOMACY WATIRS & C0: 
HERRBURGER- SCHWANDER. Pianoforte a= |p sain PIANOS and ORGANS. * 


added to their Factories a finely equipped dep Sa it for the manufacture of 
®” AGENTS WANTED. 
































KEYS FOR PIANO AND ORGAN, om 
And are devoting special attention to the tastes of their American trade, Free delivery. Competition prices. Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Prompt service. Liberal conditions. Address PI for AN 10 Prices. factory, Corner Broome and East Streets. 








HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER, 16 Rue de l’Evangile, Paris, France. CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to223 W. 36th St., N.Y. NEW YORK. 
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FORT WAYNE ORGAN CoO., FORT WAYNE, Ind. 











ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


L ji — Pianos have my ait Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 





July, 1872, ae Nc oem er 1875. hey i my Uprights nase: mg §~ = me eae 
action frame, cast in on i May, x77, & and Ma 878, which ha 
poe aused them to be opre nounce bre paren — ctent judges. 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








E. P. CARPENTER ORGAN Go. 


- + ESTABLISHED 1850. + 
FACTORY, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





| ARE AN BOLI. 





FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


PIANO STOOLS. 


Cloth, Felt, 
Fleece and 
Rubber Covers, 
for Grands and 
Uprights. 








Store Stools, 
Music Racks, 
Cabinets, 
Stands. 











— ALSO — 
PIANO SCARFS, -with Fronts. 
IMPORTER OF PIANO COVERS. 
The Largest Stock, Best Goods, Lowest Prices. 


390 Canal Street, near’ West } Broadway, New York. 


G2” Corresronpence Souicirep. 





GEORGE W. SEAVERNS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


Piano-forte « fotions, 


No. 113 BROADWAY, 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





BOSTON 
Musical Instrument Manufactory. 





logue and Price List. 


Ga" Send for Cata- 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 








Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 








JULIUS BAUER & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers, 


156 and 158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


ILL. 


‘iPATEN 





wie 


Fronts for Upright Pianos. 
(Patented Jan. 9, 1883.) 


Piano Cover Makers and Dealers are 
Cautioned not to Infringe. 


MUSIC RACES, 
Artists’ Busts and cee 


Fitted Grand Covers of Fleece Cloth, 
Silk Plush, &c. 


Imported Square Covers at European Factory Prices. Embroidered Flags and Banners. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 103 East 14th Street, next to Steinway Hall, New York. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 
2 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 

: W KR AF Action Leather, Punch Leather, 

i i] CUT LEATHER PUNCHEONS. 


Also Leather for Saddlery, Gloves and other purposes. 


BUCKSKINS and CAPPING LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
BROWS VILLE, Westchester County, NW. XY. 


UPRIGHT 
PIANO. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 





SUE Free. 


ee Cararoc 














MANUFACTURER OF 











B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Moss 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS fee ms THE GLOBE. CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


ITHACA ORGANS ‘ie trnaca ORGAN AND PIANO ) CO 


Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over 
through their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually 





all others, 


growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years, 


GS} SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.2© 


Novelty in vesten a great feature. 


No, 26 West Twenty-Third 


Office and naan, | ITHACA, N. Y. 
3. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. 
New York City Warerooms, 


f|PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 

The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, two com- 
plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 
system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 
years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 
the Duplex rapidly to the front. 





Street. A> BAUS, Manager. 








PALACE ORGAN 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by anv other Manu- 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass.. or Toledo, Ohio. 








E. G. HARRINGTON & Co., 
Square’ Upright Pianofortes. 


Unequzled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 





————<3), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








BAY STATE ORGAN wait at its 1 


DO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 
THE MANUFACTURERS, 


OC. B. HUNT & CO., 101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston ; 


UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


loht+ Pi fort 
De | . 
Upright « Pianofortes, 
EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 





Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing: 


1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 


tones. 


2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tu e; will not require 


tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos. They are thus especially adapted to 


use in trying situations and climates. 
It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 


HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years. 


Circulars free. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York; 
No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 











QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 





C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 
1125 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


MASS. 




















(is ae ¥ 
Naty: at 
= Th Sat 


Vienna, 1873. 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO ORGAN 






pt ee wisi te 


‘ailial FELT Be SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, "¢" Veg 


Paris, 1875. 





SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYREN. LEIEZIG. x. t. 








8 
‘ aanat ‘ 


baal ILI 
JULI 


Uy il} 


4 MATERIALS, 





No. 122 EAST THIRTBWENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 








‘BEHNING’ 


Square, Upright and Grand Pianos 


3 WEST 14th ST. 


NEW YORK. 





Factory: 124th Street and First Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & Shee 








9|\McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in ful) 
for Five Years. 


address E. McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 


HAVE NO SUPERIOR’ | 





The Trade Invited to Test 


Quality and Price. 
CHASE PIANO C0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms. 


RICHMOND INDIANA. 


SONVId 

















Ue 





